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WASHINGTON 


Meet two National Law Center professors who bring students u nique perspectives on 


HUMAN RIGHTS: AN ISSUE OF JUSTICE 


By Kellie Boyet « Basic human rights are taken for granted by most Americans. We can speak our minds and not be 
afraid of being arrested or tortured. l nfortunately, in many parts of the world, such liberties can only be dreamed about. 
Human rights are a luxury some governments believe they cannot afford or refuse to give their citizens. «a While many 
human rights violations that make the newspaper headlines today may occur thousands of miles away, to two GW Na 
tional Law Center professors they merit close attention; these violations are matters of law. a Ralph Steinhardt, an asso 
ciate professor of law at the NLC since 1985, is using a 200-year-old law to aid human rights victims. = Specifically, Stein 
hardt’s weapon is the Alien Torts Claims Act, passed by Congress in 1789. This act makes it possible for aliens who are 


victims of torts committed in violation of international law to bring a civil suit in U.S. federal courts. Steinhardt has 
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The Joy of Learning Ushers In 1989-90 Universit 


With a deep bow to Aristotle, Presi- 
dent Trachtenberg kicked off GW’s 
1989-90 academic year Sept. 8. Using 
as a point of departure the philoso- 
pher's “To be learning something new 
is the greatest of pleasures,” the presi- 
dent’s keynote address built a pursua- 
sive case for the pleasures of an ac- 
tive intellect. 

The day began with more than 60 
campus organizations participating in 
the new GW tradition, a parade 
around campus, prior to filing into 
Lisner Auditorium for Fall Convoca- 
tion greetings and speeches. Spritely 
music from the University Trouba- 
dours and the Potomac Brass and a 
buffet reception in the University 
Yard completed the festivities; the 
new year was officially under way. 


Announcing the convocation: New 
University Marshal Jill Felice Kasle. 
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make friends with some curious Foggy Bottom school children. 


Meriting Mention 


Endowed funds previously undesignated have now been devoted to the 
creation of a new category of graduate aid, Presidential Merit 
Fellowships. Each fellowship provides a $14,000 stipend and eighteen 
hours of free tuition. The fellowships have been assigned to the fields 
of study that have been given priority on the GW research agenda. 
Pictured above are the first five GW Presidential Merit Fellows: From 
left, Kristin Myers, Fairfield, Conn. (biochemistry); Laura Bridgewater, 
American Fork, Utah (genetics); Jean Michel Favre, Moutiers, France 
(computer graphics); Guo Zhenzhou, People’s Republic of China 
(physics); and Yuedong Wang, People’s Republic of China (engineering). 


President Trachtenberg detoured briefly from the convocation parade route to 
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Administrators 


Among several new administrators 
who recently have joined the Univer 
sity are Walter M. Bortz, vice presi 
dent for information and administra 
tive services, and Brunetta Reid 
Wolfman, associate vice president for 
academic affairs. 

Bortz came to GW this fall from 
the University of Hartford. There, 
he most recently served in the dual 
capacity of vice president for institu 
tional advancement and vice presi 
dent for administration and student 
services. His GW responsibilities in 
clude the University Relations, Per- 
sonnel, Graphics/Printing and Regis 
trar’s offices, as well as Lisner Audi- 
torium. Bortz earned his bachelor’s 
degree at Bethany College in West 
Virginia. He spent nine years at Beth 
any as an administrator and also 
held major administrative positions 
with East Carolina University and 
Texas Christian University prior to 
affiliating with Hartford in 1982. 

Brunetta Reid Wolfman brings to 
GW a distinguished record of service 
to higher education and state govern- 
ment. A former president of 
Roxbury Community College, she 
also served as director of policy 
planning and development for the 
Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion. A former assistant vice presi- 
dent of the University of Massachu 
setts, she has also been assistant dean 
of the faculty of arts and sciences at 
Dartmouth College. Listed in Who's 
Who of American Women and 
Who’s Who in Black America, 
Wolfman earned undergraduate, mas- 
ters and doctoral degrees from the 
University of California at Berkeley. 

Several long-time GW administra- 
tors also have moved up. Robert W. 
Kenny, history professor and acting 
dean of Columbian College for the 
past year, was named this fall to a 
three-year term as dean of the col- 
lege. Kenny, who came to GW in 
1962 and earned an MFA here in 
1984, has been instrumental in estab- 
lishing innovative programs at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 

Abbie O. Smith, BS °53, MA °58, 
EdD ’88, is the new acting dean of 
the Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion. Smith’s appointment continues 
a GW career that spans 25 years of 
continuing education program devel- 
opment and administration, including 
service, for the past nine years, as 
assistant dean, Center for Career Edu- 
cation and Workshops. 

New University Marshal Jill Felice 
Kasle is an associate professor of 
public administration and director of 
the departments Program in Tele- 
communications Management. She 
came to the University in 1982 as as- 
sociate director of the then-Center 
for Telecommunications Studies. 
Kasle holds BS and MS degrees from 
Northwestern University and she 
earned a JD at Boston University. 

Anthony G. Coates, assistant vice 
president for academic affairs since 
1986, is now associate vice president 
for academic affairs and research. 
Coates, who joined GW in 1967 as as- 
sociate professor of geology, has been 
active in research as well as admini- 
stration. Currently, he chairs the 
Council on Doctoral Programs. 
Coates was educated at the Univer- 
sity of London, where he earned 
both undergraduate and doctoral 
degrees. 

Also promoted were Sharon J. Ro- 
gers, university librarian, who now 
has taken on added duties as assistant 
vice president for academic affairs; 
Salvatore Paratore, professor of edu- 
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cation, new acting associate dean of 
the School of Education; John F. Wil- 
liams Jr, MD, assistant dean for ad- 
missions for the GW Medical Center: 
and Michael M. Harmon, associate 
dean of the School of Government 
and Business Administration. 

Other additions to the University 
community include Annie B. 


Woolridge, formerly of the Univer 
sity of Hartford, now assistant vice 
president for faculty personnel, and 
Alfreda Robinson, a Washington at- 
torney, the new assistant dean of stu- 
dents for the National Law Center. 


Wolfman 
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Perestroika Comes to GW 


An innovative program slated to be- 
gin in 1990 will enable Soviet busi- 
nessmen to be in close touch with 
American business life. The first step 
toward reality for GW’s new Pro- 
gram for Soviet Executives was taken 
this summer, with the signing of a 
memo of understanding between the 
GW School of Government and Busi- 
ness Administration and the Soviet 
Association of Scientific and Engi- 
neering Societies. 

The agreement is the first of its 
kind. It allows 20 of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s brightest businessmen to partici- 
pate in a two-year academic and job 
training program in Washington. 
Directed by SGBA faculty, administra- 
tors and counselors, the program will 
teach Soviet executives management 
and business skills that will enable 
them to become more competitive in 
the new Soviet economy. 

SGBA Dean Ben Burdetsky com- 
mented, “The School of Government 
and Business Administration is de- 
lighted to participate in a cooperative 
venture of this nature. We look for- 
ward to teaching the Soviets about 
the US. economy and also to learning 
about the ways of Soviet life.” 

The project will be conducted in 
two phases. During the first year, the 
Soviets will participate in an aca- 
demic program. The second year will 
be devoted to a business internship 
inside American companies. For the 
first few months, the Soviets will 


take a rigorous course in business 
English and will learn about life in 
the United States. Courses will cover 
such basics as how to open a check- 
ing account. 

The second phase of the academic 
program will cover business topics, 
such as analyzing market economy 
operations and institutions, finance, 
management information systems, 
healthcare and medical administra- 
tion, union relations, quality control 
and industrial safety management. 

Lev Zak, a naturalized U.S. citizen 
from the Soviet Union, is director of 
the new program. “Our goal is not to 
make them specialists in any one 
field,” Zak says, “but rather to give 
them a broad understanding so they 
will be available participants for the 
business internships.” 

Alexandre Vladislavlev, a senior 
vice president of the Soviet Associa- 
tion of Scientific and Engineering 
Societies as well as being a delegate 
to the Soviet Congress, believes the 
internships will not only provide the 
Soviets with hands-on experience and 
insight into the day-to-day operations 
of American business but will also 
help establish better relations be- 
tween the United States and Soviet 
business communities. In time, repre- 
sentatives from the United States may 
visit the Soviet Union so that they 
may better understand its “untapped 
market,” he says. 


GW’s New Multicultural Student 
Services Center: A Possible Dream 


GW’s minority students now have a 
focal point, thanks to the opening 
this summer of the Multicultural Stu- 
dent Services Center. The center, 
which serves the University’s approxi- 
mately 13 percent minority popula- 
tion, represents an expansion of cam- 
pus services provided by the Educa- 
tional Opportunity Program. Since its 
inception in 1969, the EOP has gradu- 
ated more than 400 students and has 
made 40 full-tuition grants available 
for each new freshman class. 

“While the EOP will continue to 
assist DC metropolitan area students, 
the MSSC is for all American minor- 
ity students, whether they are Afri- 
can, Hispanic, Asian American or oth- 
ers,” says Valerie Epps, director of the 
center. “Thats why we chose to call 


it a multicultural center instead of a 
minority center. All students, regard- 
less of ethnicity, can benefit from cul- 
tural diversity on campus.” The Inter- 
national Services program provides 
similar services for foreign students. 

According to Dean of Students Gail 
Short Hanson, “The establishment of 
GW’s MSSC is the realization of a 
long-time dream. The center en- 
hances our ability to offer both a 
quality education and a more satisfy- 
ing social environment for all minor- 
ity students. 

In addition to such services as peer 
counseling, curriculum guidance and 
tutorial services, the MSSC houses a re- 
source bank with computers for stu- 
dent use; it also acts as a liaison with 
other University student services. 


MSSC Director Valerie Epps, back row center, with some MSSC participants. 


Jim Hubbard 


President Trachtenberg, above, awards an honorary doctorate to Roh 
Tae Woo, president of the Republic of Korea. The Oct. 17 private 
ceremony took place in the home of Korean Ambassador to the United 
States Park TongJin. In presenting the degree, Trachtenberg told Roh: 
“Because The George Washington University shares the aims and 
purposes that you serve, we are pleased to confer upon you the degree 
of Doctor of Laws.” Speaking through an interpreter, Roh remarked, 
“In conferring this prestigious honorary degree on me today, this 
University further encourages and stimulates the process of 
democratization currently taking place in the Republic of Korea.” 


GW Gears Up for Cooperative Education 


Students in SEHD, SGBA and SEAS 
will be the beneficiaries, over the 
next five years, of approximately $3 
million to be invested in a coopera- 
tive education program. 

The program offers students em- 
ployment opportunities that will ad- 
vance their academic and career ob- 
jectives and help them to earn the 
funds needed to complete their edu- 
cation. 

“By combining theory with prac- 
tice, these students will be able to 
integrate their learning experiences 
and leave the institution with a 
greatly enhanced educational experi- 
ence,” says President Trachtenberg. 

The academic component of the 
project includes approval and moni- 
toring of job placements and addi- 
tional faculty counseling of partici- 
pating students to ensure that em- 
ployment reinforces the academic 
program. Undergraduate students 
will participate in at least two se- 
mesters of work experience, while 
graduate degree candidates will com- 
plete at least one. 

The Washington, D.C., area offers 
students unique opportunities for in- 
volvement with federal and local 
government agencies, international 
organizations, public policy organiza- 
tions and private industry. 

Much of the support for the pro- 
gram comes from a five-year grant 
of $1.2 million awarded to the Uni- 
versity by the US. Department of 
Education. The grant provides assis- 
tance to pay for the administrative 
costs of planning, implementing, ex- 
panding and carrying out the coop- 
erative education project. 

The proposal, which received a 
rare 100 percent funding from the 
Department of Education and was 
endorsed by the deans of the 


schools involved, calls for major ex- 
pansion in business, engineering and 
education. Anthony Coates, associate 
vice president for academic affairs 
and research, is the grant’s principal 
investigator. 
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GW and Fairfax 
County Launch 
Partnership 


According to social scientists, by the 
year 1995 blacks and Hispanics will 
make up at least 40 percent of Amer- 
ica’s college-age population. The ques- 
tions many public school systems are 
asking now are: How can we pre- 
pare minorities to handle college 
work, and where will the funds 
come from to finance their educa 
tion? 

The new GW-Fairfax Partnership 
Program is one effort to find a solu- 
tion to these dilemmas. 

GW entry into the program fol- 
lows that of 21 other institutions that 
have formed alliances with the 
Fairfax County Public School Partner- 
ship Program. Aimed at preparing 
black, Hispanic and Asian eighth 
grade students in Fairfax County for 
college, the program will culminate 
with GW’s awarding scholarships to 
10 Fairfax County youths who have 
fulfilled successfully all academic and 
social requirements of the three-year 
project. Scholarships will cover 40 
percent of the costs associated with 
attending the University, including 
room and board and University fees. 

“For GW to reach out to us be- 
yond the District suggests to us that 
they’ have some far-reaching ideals 
and goals for serving the minority 
population,” says Rudolph Wiggins, 
coordinator of minority students’ 
achievement for the Fairfax County 
school system. “We're pleased that 
GW has decided to enter the partner- 
ship with us.” 

Because of GW’s close location, 
says Wiggins, “We can have frequent 
contact between our students and 
university personnel.” The county 
will transport families to on-campus 
social and cultural events free of 
charge. 

President Trachtenberg sees the 
partnership as a demonstration of 
GW’s commitment to helping minor- 
ity students make it in. America. “As 
we prepare for the 2lst century, our 
collective well-being depends on the 
success of all our people,” Trachten- 
berg says. 


Former NEA Chief Joins GW Faculty 


Mary Hatwood Futrell, MA ’68, the 
high-visibility president of the Na- 
tional Education Association for the 
past six years, has returned to her 
alma mater as senior fellow and asso- 
ciate director of the George Washing- 
ton Center for the Study of Education 
and National Development. The Cen- 
ter, a part of the School of Education 
and Human Development, conducts 
research and develops policy initia 
tives on major national education is- 
sues. Futrell also will teach several 
education courses. 

A high school teacher for almost 
20 years, Futrell was elected to an un- 
precedented three terms as president 


of NEA—the nation’s largest organiza- 
tion of teachers, professors and allied 
school employees. In that capacity, 
she forged new ground for the asso- 
ciation with her commitment to edu- 
cational excellence and her insistance 
that the nation’s teachers be included 
in all education-reform decisions. 

Commenting on her GW appoint 
ment, President Trachtenberg said, 
“We are delighted that Mary Hat- 
wood Futrell joins us in our chal- 
lenge to develop new leaders for 
America’s schools, and exciting, new 
national policies that speak to the 
needs of providing a quality educa- 
tion for all.” 


Mary Hatwood Futrell 
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George Washington.” 


Drawing by Gahan Wilson; © 1989 


The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


A Man of His Word 


Gen. George Washington would have approved. On a day that included 
going to the White House for the announcement of his new job, Gen. 
Colin L. Powell kept a long-standing appointment on the GW campus, 
above, with President Trachtenberg. Powell, MBA ’71, is now chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


A Tangible Thank-You 


GW has initiated the first in a 
number of actions designed to im- 
prove the salaries of GW faculty 
members. Merit-based base-salary 
increases—given to those faculty 
members recommended by their 
deans~are targeted initially for 
arts and sciences, education, busi- 
ness, engineering and international 
affairs faculty members. Two pri- 
mary considerations govern the 
move, according to Vice President 
for Academic Affairs Roderick 
French: the desire to reward excel- 
lence and the need to make GW 
salaries competitive with those of- 
fered by peer institutions. “Hap- 
pily,” says French, “both objectives 
can be pursued simultaneously. 
And President Trachtenberg has re- 
solved to move aggressively to do 
precisely that.” 


Visiting Scholars Visit GW 
Hundreds of former Fulbright 
scholars convened at GW this Octo- 
ber for the 1989 Fulbright Associa- 
tion conference, “Globalization and 
the Fulbright Process.” The confer- 
ence, which—not surprisingly— 
drew an array of international par- 
ticipants, was co-sponsored by the 
University. Now in its 43rd year, 
the Fulbright Scholars Program 
has provided a means for experts 
from nearly every discipline to 
teach or conduct research at uni- 
versities throughout the world. 
Holding the conference at GW was 
especially appropriate since the 
Fulbright program was established 
by a GW law alumnus, Sen. J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright, LLB 34. 


And Speaking of 
Fulbrights... 

Among other GW Fulbright 
awardees this year is Caitlin Ryan, 
co-director of the AIDS Policy Cen- 
ter, a branch of The George Wash- 
ington University’s Intergovern- 
mental Health Policy Project. 
Ryan’s grant will take her to Seoul, 
South Korea, to train health care 
providers and develop curricula 
for professionals working with 
AIDS patients. She is the first 
Fulbright grant recipient to ad- 
dress AIDS prevention for an Asian 
country. She says that the grant 
will allow her to develop an AIDS 
prevention program there “before 


GW NEWS BRIEFS 


the ravages of the disease get out of 
hand.” She believes that the United 
States waited too long before con- 
centrating on AIDS prevention. 


Beep-Beep: GW Snares For- 
mer “Roadrunner” 


Joe McKeown, nationally recog- 
nized as one of the top young 
coaches in collegiate women’s bas- 
ketball, is the Colonial women’s 
new coach. He replaces Jennifer 
Bednarek, who left the University 
in August for a position outside 
basketball. McKeown comes to GW 
from the New Mexico State Univer- 
sity Roadrunners, which he led to 
two consecutive conference cham- 
pionships and three NCAA tourna- 
ment bids. His teams have consis- 
tently been ranked among the na- 
tion’s top contenders, and GW is 
counting on him to continue that 
record here. 


At Last 


Mona Zaghloul has become the first 
woman to attain the rank of full 
professor of engineering at GW. 
Zaghloul, a member of the Depart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering and 
Computer Science, is noted for her 
pioneering work in the area of VLSI 
technology and neural networks. 


Howard Heads New 
Admissions Effort 


Ronald W. Howard, director of 
alumni relations since 1986, moved 
to a new position Aug. 1 when he 
was named director of the GW 
Alumni Admissions Program. In 
his new capacity, Howard works 
closely with the executive director 
of enrollment management, An- 
thony Pallett, in an effort to in- 
volve GW alumni nationwide in re- 
cruiting students. Howard is no 
stranger to admissions work, hav- 
ing joined the University in 1964 as 
an assistant director of admissions 
in the undergraduate admissions 
office. Elsewhere in the alumni 
office, Wendy Luther—previously 
associate director of alumni rela- 
tions—has been named to the newly 
created position of director of 
alumni services. A search cur- 
rently is under way to fill another 
newly created post, that of execu- 
tive director of alumni programs. 
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The French government seemed unwilling to acknowledge what had occurred on its soil. But that was 
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before they came up against Steve Draisin. .. 


Time and time again, history has shown 
that one determined person can make a 


difference. This summer, Stephen J. 


Draisin, BA ’69, JD 72, surmounted interna- 
tional obstacles to prove just what a differ- 
ence one man can make. a Draisin’s pow- 
erful story began in July 1988, when he 
visited the site of the Natzweiler-Struthof 
concentration camp in eastern France. 


During his tour of the camp, he was hit by 


a shocking reality. Only a large wooden cross stood 
to memorialize the many victims of Nazi atrocities 
who had lost their lives there. 

Draisin knew from his research that one group 
of victims had been forgotten. In 1943, in one of 
the most gruesome Nazi episodes on French soil, 
87 Jewish men and women were brought from 
Auschwitz death camp in Poland to Natzweiler- 
Struthof in France’s Alsace region. There, they 
were gassed and their skulls and skeletons taken 
to a nearby Nazi-controlled university for medical 
experimentation. 

Although well documented in history books, 
“there was no mention of this macabre event in 
the camp museum or in the tour guide’s commen- 
tary,” Draisin states. “That truly bothered me, be- 
cause it appeared that the French were trying to 
rewrite history by ignoring what happened on 
their soil. It seemed like these victims’ very exis- 
tence was being denied—that their murder was 
just being swept under the rug.” 

The Hackensack, NJ. attorney did a lot more 
than get angry. He took the case into his own 


hands, staging a one-man crusade to convince the 
French government to place a memorial marker at 
the camp honoring those Jews who perished at 
Natzweiler-Struthof. “I felt compelled to do some- 
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One of Draisin’s photos: the barbed wire at Natzweiler Struthof. 


thing,” reflects Draisin, who was lured toward a 
legal career by his strong 1960s-cultivated belief 
that “wrongs can be righted.” With the help of his 
French wife, Claudine, Draisin bombarded French 
officials with letters of protest. Unable to obtain 
satisfaction from the lower echelons of French 
bureaucracy, he took his plea all the way to Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterand, declaring that the situation 
was “a national disgrace.” The president's office 
transferred Draisin’s case to France’s Veterans Minis- 
try, which oversees the country’s World War II 
monuments. The office flatly turned him down, 
without reason or apology. 

Draisin cared too strongly about his cause to 
simply leave it at that. He called in the auxiliary 
troops—the Paris office of the Simon Wiesenthal 
Center, a Los-Angeles based organization devoted to 
educating the public about Nazi genocide. The or- 
ganization’s European head, Shimon Samuels, joined 
the campaign as Draisin’s spokesman on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Samuels met face-to-face with 
numerous French officials, and helped to garner the 
support of influential people, such as Marie Made- 
leine Fourcade, a heroine of the French Resistance, 
who served on the commission overseeing the 
camp until her death this fall. “A very close Jewish 
friend of hers during the war had enlisted in the 
French resistance, been captured, taken to 
Natzweiler-Struthof and murdered,” Draisin says. 
“She went directly to the minister in charge of Vet- 
eran’s Affairs to see to it that her friend, and the 
other Jews who were executed at the camp, were 
memorialized through the placement of a Star 
of David.” 

The hard work finally paid off. In May, after 
nine months and a mountain of correspondence, 
the French government reversed its decision. And 
this past July, by official invitation from the 
French government, Draisin and his wife attended 
the ceremony unveiling the plaque for which he 
had fought so hard. The plaque, bearing a Star of 
David, was placed alongside memorials to various 
other groups on a commemorative wall at 
Natzweiler-Struthof. “When I saw the star up there, 
I cried,” Draisin relates. “It was overwhelmingly 
emotional.” 
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Through month after month and letter after let- 
ter of his seemingly losing battle, what made 
Draisin refuse to give up the fight? The answer is 
simple. “It was really important to me,” he states. 
I believe that if people don’t remember something 
like this, that it could happen again. By refusing 
to acknowledge this episode that occurred on 
French soil, the French government was ensuring 
that in another generation or so, it would be for- 
gotten.” 

Draisin adds that he felt he had to carry on the 
battle for the sake of his two-year-old daughter 
Natalie. “I wanted to make 
sure in some small way that 
the world climate was a 
little safer for her,” he states. 

By succeeding in his cam- 
paign, Draisin made history 
for the Jewish community of 
France. He explains, “After 
\ A the ceremony, I was ap- 
: . z proached by a group of eld- 
StephenJ. Draisin erly French Jews who 
thanked me for what I had done and asked me to 
send them a videotape of CBS's coverage of the 
event. They wanted a record of it because they 
said this was the first time they knew of that the 
government of France had honored Jews who 
were killed in the Holocaust.” 

As a result of Draisin’s efforts, the camp, which 
was dedicated as an official French monument by 
Charles DeGaulle in 1960, will no longer be off the 
beaten track for tourists. When Draisin first de- 
cided to visit Natzweiler-Struthof, the camp was 
not mentioned in any of the French Government 
Tourist Office’s brochures. It was only through 
persistence and endless inquiries that Draisin, who 
had read about the camp as a history major at 
GW, finally obtained information on its location. 
Future travelers will not have to blaze their own 
trails; the tourist office has promised that when 
the next edition of the Jewish traveler’s guide to 
France is printed, Natzweiler-Struthof will be in it. 

Reflecting upon the past year, Draisin says he 
could never have done it without the help of his 
wife Claudine, who “was very much part of this 
story. She spent hours translating the French let- 
ters I received into English and then my responses 
back into French..assisting me in opposing the gov- 
ernment of her native country on behalf of a reli- 
gion not her own.” 

As for the Simon Wiesenthal Center, Draisin be- 
lieves that “Without their assistance, I would 
probably still be banging my head against the 
French bureaucratic wall.” 

In the months following the campaign, Draisin 
was showered with accolades, including a New Jer- 
sey General Assembly resolution commending him 
for “his persevering efforts in bringing to public 
recognition the memory of an injustice that should 
be acknowledged and forever abhored.” 

Life has finally begun to settle down to normal 
for Draisin, who is now concentrating on “making 
up time” in his law practice in Hackensack and 
spending time with his family. But, he continues 
to get “lots of phone calls asking me to take on 
other issues.” For now, the answer is no, but he’s 
quick to add that “anything is possible in the fu- 
ture.” Draisin’s hope is that “this will serve as an 
inspiration to others and give people the incentive 
to pick up a torch and oppose things they feel are 
wrong.” 

Today, Draisin is “still amazed that the French 
government reversed its decision. It still hasn’t 
fully sunk in,” he admits. “When it seemed to be 
taking forever, I told people that I was a young 
man and planned to continue the fight for a long, 
long time!” 

Thanks to the valiant efforts of a man who 
simply refused to be ignored, history has been cor- 
rected after half a century of silence. 


Jamie L. Freedman is assistant editor of 
GWTimes. 
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Thanks to a new GW course, foreign press attaches can now relax when they 


MEET THE PRESS 


and Workshops (CCEW) considered the different 
cultural and political backgrounds of the partici- 
pants. According to Program Director Ressie Walker, 
the purpose of the course is not only to teach the 
participants about the American media, but also 
about laws and government organizations that re- 
spond to the communications industry. “Many of 
these diplomats are from countries where articles 
that refute the government's point of view simply 
do not appear,” she says. “Some countries do not 
have laws like the US. Freedom of Information Act 
that allow a person to obtain any information that 
has not been classified. And for some attaches, re- 
gardless of how sophisticated or knowledgeable 
they are, that’s an adjustment they have to make in 
this country.” 

Reed felt the program was sorely needed because 
of the flood of events, stories and other issues that 
create great competition for attention in the Ameri- 
can media. “Very frequently people from other 
countries — particularly the smaller ones — grouse 
and complain that they don’t get a fair hearing in 
the American media, that good stories about their 
countries just don’t appear,” he says. He attributes 
part of this problem to the fact that American cor- 
respondents are not in every country, but also to 
foreign press and cultural attaches’ lack of training 
in modern American public rela- 
tions. “To help them seemed to 
be in accordance with the gen- 
eral notion of international pub- 
lic relations, which I have been 
teaching at GW and practicing 
for many years.” he explained. 

Abbie O. Smith, acting dean of 
the Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation, feels the program fits per- 
fectly into the University’s con- 
tinuing education goals. “Busi- 
ness, government and profes- 
sional associations have come to 
rely on us for ‘state of the art’ 
professional job skills, and the in- 
ternational community’s partici- 
pation in this arena is getting 
larger,” says Smith. “The institute 
gives us unique opportunities in 
working with the city’s interna- 
tional community as a group and 
we hope to make it a more com- 
prehensive program.” 

Press and cultural attaches and 
higher level diplomats from all 
corners of the globe—including 
South Africa, the Netherlands, 
Equador and Iraq—attended the 
the institute held last summer. 
During the course, political and 
cultural differences among the 
group were put aside as partici- 
pants cultivated relationships that 
might otherwise not have oc- 
curred. 

For eight consecutive Wednes- 
days, the group met in the Aca- 
demic Center. During one session j 
in early August, Christophe 
Habimana, the cultural attache 


The death of Ferdinand Marcos in September might have caused a major public 
relations crisis at the Philippine Embassy. Fortunately, however, Adolpho Paglina- 
wan, a public information officer and special assistant to the Ambassador at the 
Philippine Embassy, was ready for the crisis. He had recently completed GW’s 
“Institute for Embassy Press Attaches,” a continuing education course designed to 
help foreign diplomats become more efficient in working with American media. 
The course—a first of its kind—is the brainchild of John Reed, an expert in inter- 
national public relations who also teaches in the University’s journalism depart- 


ment. a In designing the institute, Reed and the GW Center for Career Education 


from Rwanda, asked for Reed’s opinion on the 
Saudi Arabian exhibit at the Washington Conven- 
tion Center, which had made a big splash in the 
American media. Reed detoured from the agenda to 
engage the group in a detailed discussion of the suc- 
cessful Saudi event, emphasizing the importance of 
observing other embassies’ public relations activities 
in order to germinate ideas for one’s own country. 
Reed believes such a practical application of public 
relations benefits any persons studying the field. 

Another session featured guest speaker Eduardo 
Lachica, a reporter from The Wall Street Journal. 
This classroom discussion was fueled by eager ques- 
tions, as Lachica explained the infrastructure of the 
papers Washington bureau and expounded his 
views of the relationship between foreign embassy 
personnel and the American media. Lachica and 
other guest lecturers were integral to the composi- 
tion of the course, as were visits to media outlets 
such as the Foreign Press Center, USA Today and 
NBC-TV. 

Equally important to the course were case studies 
projects, which allowed the attaches to apply their 
newly acquired knowledge to a particular problem. 
In last summer's institute, Reed also used these exer- 
cises as a means of facilitating the networking proc- 
ess among members of the class. He divided the 


class into four groups, each one comprising diplo- 
mats from different continents, with excellent re 
sults. Charles Faurie, third secretary at the South 
African Embassy, says that the mingling of people 
in the groups was one of the most positive aspects 
of the course. “I still have kept in contact with a 
number of people whom I probably would not 
have met in other situations,” he says. 

These case studies represented real solutions to 
potential public relations dilemmas for a country or 
its embassy. Paglinawan says he could directly apply 
class exercises to the crisis surrounding Marcos’ 
death. “We were participants in the case studies. 
They challenged us to use our imagination. Through 
the cases,” he adds, ‘I was already prepared for the 
crisis. We had built scenarios in class that I could 
apply to this situation and others.” 

Many of the participants have been in the United 
States for only a short time. Rwanda’s Habinawa 
was sent to Washington by his country last Septem 
ber so his eyes would be open to the US. media and 
culture, he says. “When I first arrived in Washing- 
ton, I knew little about working with the US. me- 
dia, he adds. “I feel that the course gave me the ex 
perience it might have taken several years to get.” 

Faurie took the course to learn new approaches 
towards working with the media in the United 
States. With his newcomer status, he also wanted to 
meet other diplomats in Washington. 

Expansion of the institute is firmly placed on the 
drawing boards. Walker says that CCEW hopes to 
offer the press attache course again next fall and is 
seriously exploring the possibility of adding courses 
in lobbying, managing a press office and media 
training “to broaden the audience and reach out to 
more of our international constituents.” 

From the enthusiastic response of the partici- 
pants, it may not be necessary for this pioneering 
GW program to use its fine-tuned public relations 
techniques to continue reaching the international 
community. Word of mouth should work just fine, 


Heather Ittel is a public information specialist 
for the Office of University Relations. 
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John Reed, center, after class with course participants Maeve O'Beirne, press attaché, delegation of European Community 
Commission, left, and Abdul Jabar, counselor for public affairs, Embassy of Malaysia. 
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Even Enry 
Iggins would 
be impressed 


dialect clinic.... 


In a narrow cubicle, two people sit across 
from each other at a conference table. A 
man with a heavy Bronx accent reads 
aloud from the morning sports pages, de- 
scribing with glee Phil Simms’s fourth quar- 
ter pass which led to another New York 
Giants victory. As he continues to read, the 
person seated across from him stops him in 
mid-sentence, stating emphatically, “You're 


dragging your o's. We'll need to work on 


that.” =» Down the hall just a few feet, a 
Japanese woman tells the man seated at a 


desk that ever since she was a child, she aspired to 
become a nurse. “Please don’t look at the floor 
when you speak,” the man says. “People will per- 
ceive you as being rude.” 

No, these people are not panelists on a television 
talk show demonstrating techniques for improving 
interpersonal relations— nor are they participants in 
“People’s Court.” They are clients practicing lan- 
guage improvement methods at The George Wash- 
ington University’s Dialect Clinic. 

Speech and language problems can block career 
and personal advancement. Relatively simple tasks 
such as addressing co-workers, registering for a col- 
lege course and asking for help in a department 
store become struggles for even the most intelligent 
adults who experience difficulty pronouncing 
words in the English language. 

The Dialect Center began in 1988 when Director 
Willie Cupples of the Speech and Hearing Center 
suggested creating a dialect clinic because of the 
large foreign population regularly moving to the 
Washington area and a desire by many Americans 
to improve their style of speaking. “We were re- 
ceiving numerous requests from individuals, asking 
us if we could help them with their English lan- 
guage skills,” Cupples says. “Many were foreign- 
born people who felt that their chances for career 
advancement were stymied because of the difficul- 
ties experienced in expressing themselves to others.” 

While many people who visit the clinic are for- 
eign-born, requests for help also stream in from 
Americans with regional dialects, some with deep 
southern drawls, others with thick Bostonian or 
New York accents. “The American-born people we 
help are mostly rising executives motivated because 
they want to make a mark on society and. feel 
they need a more neutral accent,” Cupples says. 

Prior to the start of the Dialect Clinic, Cupples 
notes, clients were filtered to many of the Center's 
other speech improvement clinics. “When the de- 
mand became so great, we felt the need to develop 
a new clinic devoted specifically to improving Eng- 
lish language skills.” 

Although many requests come from individuals, 
employers throughout the Washington metropolitan 
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Clinic Director Anna Schmidt, right, demonstrates 
technique with speech pathology graduate student 
Reneé Thumm. 


area also seek methods for helping bright, ambi- 
tious employees polish their communication skills. 
According to Cupples, “Many of the clients recom- 
mended by their employers serve in supervisory 
capacities and have difficulty conveying thoughts 
and messages to the employees they oversee.” 
Cupples cites an example of a woman who feared 
losing her job because she was not communicating 
effectively with the people she supervised. “She 
was motivated to improve her skills because she 
liked her job and she wanted to keep it,” he notes. 

This underlying motivation is a key factor in 
determining whether a client will benefit from the 
clinic’s services. “Most potential clients,” Couples 
says, “come here because they know other people 
are doing things differently from them. They just 
want to fit in.” 

Admission to the clinic is not an easy process. 
Clients must first be evaluated for their profi- 
ciency in the English language, skills that need 
improving and, most important, their motivation 
to make the program work for them. “Our purpose 


is not to teach people to read and write,” says Dia- 
lect Clinic Director Anna Schmidt. “We work on 
language improvement skills so that our clients can 
communicate more effectively with others. Unfor- 
tunately, people who speak a little differently are 
at a disadvantage. Normal, daily communicating 
then becomes a barrier for them to achieve or ex- 
press their ideas, thoughts, and dreams.” 

Graduate student clinicians, supervised by 
Cupples or Schmidt, act as coaches to those ac- 
cepted into the program, rigorously drilling clients 
with word and sentence lists. Participants are 
taught to break individual words down into fun- 
damental sounds, and to focus on the proper loca- 
tion of the tongue and jaw, the shape of the 
mouth and the amount of air required to make 
specific sounds. Schmidt says that the process, 
which may sound similar to the way children be- 
gin learning the English language, is extremely dif- 
ferent. “Our clients are not learning to speak the 
language, because they already know it,” she says. 
“They just need to improve their language skills 
through proper pronunciation.” 

During the rigid drilling process, clients can be- 
come discouraged at how much they need to ac- 
complish. When this happens, clinicians put on 
another hat, serving as mentors to give their clients 
the incentive to succeed. They will often relate 
similar speech problems they experienced as chil- 
dren and how they were able to overcome them. 

After working with word and sentence lists, the 
clients put these skills to the test by practicing 


what Schmidt terms “functional communication.” 
Clients bring in reading materials on their own ev- 
ery-day work topics or on subjects that interest 
them. “This part of the program is the most help- 
ful to our clients and the most informative and 
fun for the clinicians.” Schmidt says. “Sometimes 
clients read from the morning sports pages, other 
times they may read a scientific paper that will be 
presented at a conference.” 

Schmidt comments that she’s learned everything 
from the difference between a Wall Street “bull” 
and “bear” market to a hockey “power play.” She 
says, “I guess I'm fortunate to have a job where I 
can learn as much from my clients as they can 
learn from me.” 

While the main purpose of the Dialect Clinic is 
to help people become better verbal communica- 
tors, clinicians also assist clients in sharpening their 
non-verbal and presentation skills. 

Each culture communicates differently in terms 
of gestures and eye contact. “In many cultures,” 
Cupples says, “you show deference to speakers by 


looking away from them. Maintaining eye contact 
would be considered rude. Our job is to indicate 
to the client that there may be a difference be- 
tween their culture and ours.” 

To help the clients improve upon their non-ver- 
bal and presentation skills, Cupples and Schmidt 
often role-play, setting up mock meetings, presenta- 


tions and interviews. Cupples spoke of one 
client, a GW student with a heavy accent who 
was concerned about the way he would present 
himself during job interviews. The student 
thought his dialect would interfere with his ability 
to get a good job. For six months, Cupples and a 
graduate clinician coached him on reducing his 
dialect, maintaining eye contact and lowering the 
pitch of his voice. The client was also videotaped 
during mock interviews. The end result was a 
happy ending — a much lighter accent and several 
job offers from leading companies. 

“Its always great to hear that clients find that 
because of our services, they've been able to im- 
prove their lives,” says Cupples. And success stories 
are just what he has been hearing. 

Since its inception, GW’s Dialect Clinic has 
helped some 50 people make enormous improve- 
ments in both their personal and professional lives. 

By placing the accent on encouragement and 
positive skill building, GW’s Dialect Clinic is earn- 
ing an A+ both from its students and from the 
community it serves. 


Alyssa Montecalvo is a public information spe- 
cialist for the Office of University Relations. 
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The new president and chief execu- 
tive officer of The Morris and 
Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation in 
Washington, D.C. is Martin Atlas, JD 
*45. Atlas has been an officer and di- 
rector of the philanthropic organiza- 
tion since 1948. He also serves as 
president and a director of the Caf- 
ritz Company, Cafritz Construction 
Company and Ambassador, Inc. 


If it's any day of the week, it must 
be Belgium for Jeremiah Schnei- 
derman, BA ’48, following his ap- 
pointment as the Brussels-based coor- 
dinator for Boston University. 


950s 


Internal Revenue Service personnel 
“should be dealt with in a respectful 
but forceful way,” advised former 
IRS commissioner Sheldon S. Co- 
hen, BA ’50, JD ’52, while chairing a 
recent seminar entitled “Negotiating 
with the IRS” The seminar, spon- 
sored by the Law Journal Seminars- 
Press, focused on taxpayers’ dealings 
with the IRS—in audit, collection, 
criminal and court settings. 

Cohen is chairman of the law 
firm Morgan, Lewis & Bockius’ tax 
section, and serves as chairman of 
GW’s Luther Rice Society. 


Former Hatchet editor Doris 
(Rosenberg) Margolis, BA ’58, has 
been named president-elect of the 
American Medical Writers Associa- 
tion/Mid-Atlantic Chapter. Margolis, 
whose presidency begins in May 
1990, is the founder and president of 
Editorial Associates, a Washington, 
D.C. editorial services firm. She will 
take over the reins of AMWA from 
former Cherry Tree editor Maureen 
(Root) Mylander, BA °59, a public in- 
formation officer at the National In- 
stitutes of Health. 


UMNI IN THE NEWS 


Emory University’s Andre J. Nah- 
mias, MD °57, has been named Rich- 
ard W. Blumberg Professor of Pediat- 
rics by the university’s board of trus- 
tees. Nahmias, who joined Emory’s 
medical faculty in 1964, also heads 
the Infectious Diseases and Immunol- 
ogy Divison at the university’s School 
of Medicine. 


St. Paul, Minnesota’s Metropolitan 
State University Foundation recently 
elected William N. Wray, LLB ’56, 
as chair. A consultant with Hon- 
eywell Consultant's, Ltd, Wray played 
a major role in developing the com- 
pany’s building automation business. 


*960s 


Richard W. Blackburn, JD ’67, was 
recently elected to the board of trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, an international center for 
treatment and research. Blackburn 
serves as vice president and general 
counsel of New England Telephone. 


After retiring from his 20-year career 
with the US. Air Force, Thomas A. 
Cseh, BA ’67, MA ’73, assumed the 
position of Operations and Training 
Manager for Halifax Security Services, 
Inc. Cseh oversees security operations 
for the US. Embassy and key person- 
nel in Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 


The new president of Trans-Market 
Express is Fred H. Daly, JD 66. The 
company, specializing in container- 
ized dry bulk and general commodi- 
ties transport, is headquartered in 
Rockville, Md. 


University of Alberta professor 
Wayne Davis, BSE ’60, received the 
Canadian Information Processing Soci- 
ety’s Professional Achievement Award 
in recognition of his outstanding 
work in information processing. 


After 24 years in management at Se- 
quoia Hospital in Redwood City, 
Calif, Arthur J. Faro, MBA ’64, has 
been named chief executive officer 
and administrator of the 438-bed 
health care center. 


Open any one of 16 “Who's Who” 
publications and you'll find write- 
ups on Herman S. Frey, MBA ’65. 
The list includes the 1988-89 edition 
of Marquis Who’s Who in America, 
the 1989-90 edition of Marquis Who's 
Who in the World, and five publica- 
tions of the International Biographi- 
cal Center of Cambridge, England. 


For his “integrity, commitment to jus- 
tice and significant contributions to 
the legal and general community,” 
United States Claims Court judge 
Lawrence S. Margolis, LLB ’61, re- 
cently received the Drexel University 
Distinguished Alumni Achievement 
Award. Margolis, who is a past presi- 
dent of GW’s Law Alumni Associa- 
tion, was a recipient of the George 
Washington University Distinguished 
Alumni Achievement Award in 1985. 


Jane P. Merkin, BA ’66, MPA ’83, 
has been appointed executive direc- 
tor of the National Capital Region of 
the American Jewish Congress. Previ- 
ously, she served as president of DE- 
TAILS, Inc, a mangement 4 confer- 
ence planning firm which she co- 
founded in 1981. 


Former Army Chief of Staff Edward 
C. Meyer, MIA ’67, has been elected 
a trustee of the Mitre Corporation, a 
not-for-profit system engineering 
firm engaged in scientific and tech- 
nical activities. Meyer, who retired 
in 1983 as chief of staff, works as an 
international consultant. 


The board of directors of Potomac 
Electric Power Company (PEPCO) in 
Washington, D.C. has elected Edward 
F. Mitchell, MEA 61, chief executive 
officer. Mitchell has served as 
PEPCO’s president since 1983 and has 
been with the company for 33 years. 
“His solid leadership abilities will 
serve our customers and shareholders 
well in the coming years,” said the 
company’s outgoing CEO W. Reid 
Thompson. 


The new senior vice president for 
corporate development of Dynamac 
Corporation is Herbert B. Quinn, 
MEA °64 Quinn, who was previ- 
ously a senior executive with the US. 
Environmental Protection Agency, 
oversees strategic planning, market re- 
search and marketing for the techni- 
cal services corporation. 


In recognition of her 27 years of 
“constant and conscientious efforts on 
behalf of the University community,” 
and her 11 years of distinguished serv- 


ALUMNI AUTHORS 


Why do over 10,000 black American 
infants die before their first birthday 
each year? What can be done to rec- 
tify the problem of high infant mor- 
tality rates? GW adjunct associate 
professor in the School of Medicine 
and Health Sciences Margaret S. 
Boone, BA ’68, addresses these and 
related questions in Capital Crime: 
Black Infant Mortality in America. 
Sage Publications, Inc, Newbury Park, 
Calif., 1989. 


Our nation’s thrifts are under seige. 
During this past decade alone, over 
700 thrifts have gone under, threaten- 
ing a crisis for the entire banking 
industry. In Thrifts Under Seige: 
Restoring Order to American Bank- 
ing, R. Dan Brumbaugh, Jr., PhM 
81, PhD ’86, analyzes how the sav- 
ings and loan industry crisis devel- 
oped and proposes measures to rescue 
America’s banking industry. Ballinger 
Publishing Company, Cambridge, 
Mass, 1988. 


The whole world is a classroom to 
Gerson G. Eisenberg, BA 30, whose 
sixth edition of Learning Vacations 
is now out. Peterson’s Guides, Prince- 
ton, NJ., 1989. 


“Close the deal, secure the fee. In re- 
verse order if possible.” That was the 
reported motto of Finley, Kumble, 
once the second largest law firm in 
the United States. In Final Argu- 
ments: Greed, Politics and the Col- 
lapse of Finley, Kumble, Kim Isaac 
Eisler, BA 74, senior editor of Legal 
Times, tells the story of the firm’s 
rise to the top and subsequent plunge 
to bankruptcy. St. Martin’s Press, 1988. 


DOD, DOT, EPA..If you feel like 
you're drowning in government acro- 
nyms, William R. Evinger, BA ’65, 
MA ’73, has a book just for you! He 
deciphers some 20,000 government 
acronyms in his new quick-reference 
handbook, Guide to Federal Govern- 
ment Acronyms. Oryx Press, Phoenix, 
Ariz., 1989. 


Pauline P. Fisher, MA ’78, has de- 
signed a moving experience for the 
elderly. Her new book, Creative 
Movement for Older Adults: Exercises 
for the Fit to Frail, provides easy 
methods for teaching seniors exer- 
cises to improve their flexibility, bal- 
ance, muscular strength and coordina- 
tion. Human Sciences Press, New 
York, 1989. 


The latest addition to a comprehen- 
sive series of books on America’s first 
president authored by George Wash- 
ington Nordham, BA ’49, is The 
Age of Washington. Nordham's 
ninth book on the president reviews 
and analyzes Washington's two terms 
in office, recounts key events of the 
time and sheds light on the personal- 
ity of the father of our country. 
Adams Press, Chicago, IIL, 1989. 


Quilt enthusiast Lisa Turner Oshins, 
MA ’78, a program specialist at the 
American Folklife Center of the Li- 


Continued on page 11 


From rocr to acclaimed indepen- 
dent filmmaker is the career path to 


date of Larry Hott, BA ’72, JD "76, 
shown here on location with his wife 
(and co-producer) Diane Garey. Hott 
recently was in Washington for the 
premier of the couple's latest 
documentary for Florentine Films,“The 
Wilderness Idea,” which traces the 
history of the Hetch Hetchy Valley in 
Yosemite—the center of the first major 
battle over wilderness preservation in 
America. 


ice on GW’s Faculty Senate, GW Pro- 
fessor of Art Lilien Robinson, BA 
62, MA ’65, was presented a resolu- 
tion of appreciation by the senate. 


The people of Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
were the beneficiaries of the talents 
of Wendy Woodson, BA ’69, MA 
*77. Through the volunteer organiza- 
tion International Executive Service 
Corps, Woodson organized artistic 
and educational activities for the So- 
ciedad Femenina de Cultura, an Ecua- 
dorian non-profit cultural organiza- 
tion. She has since returned to 
Amherst, Mass. where she serves as 
artistic director of Present Company, 
Inc, and as assistant professor of thea- 
ter and dance at Amherst College. 


t970S 


If you're looking to lease health care 
equipment, one place to turn is The 
Linc Group, Inc, where Thomas H. 
Benton, MBA ’71, was recently ap- 
pointed senior vice president of mar- 
keting. Based at the company’s Chi- 
cago headquarters, Benton is respon- 
sible for planning and coordinating 
all marketing activities for LINC’s 16 
offices nationwide. 


Roberta S. Bren, BA 75, is now of 
counsel to the Manhattan firm Darby 
& Darby, specializing in cases relating 
to patents, trademarks, copyright and 
unfair competition. Previously, Bren 
was a partner in the law firm 
McAulay, Fields, Fisher, Goldstein 
& Nissen. 


Marshall Brown, MA ’76, writes 
that his Russian language and litera- 
ture background from GW has 
proven extremely valuable in negoti- 
ating with the Soviets in his job as 
legal advisor to the START Delega- 
tion. When not in Geneva, Brown is 
based at the Office of General Coun- 
sel of the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency in Washington. 


Former mayor of San Antonio, Texas, 
Henry Cisneros, DPA ’76, is now 
board chairman and chief executive 
officer of the Cisneros Group, an as- 
set management firm. Cisneros is 
also a member of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund Educational Task Force, a 
board member of the Council on Ur- 
ban Economic Development and a 
trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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As deputy administrator for manage- 
ment of the US. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, Roger M. Cooper, MSA ’70, is 
responsible for agency personnel, 
budget, administrative services and 
computer operations. 


The National Association of Truck 
Stop Operators’ new vice president 
for membership is Charles Deale, 
BA ’76. A veteran of 13 years in as- 
sociation management, Deale has ex- 
tensive experience in marketing, 
public relations and meetings man- 
agement. 


Zurich, Switzerland, is now home to 
Morad Eghbal, BA "75, MA °77, an 
international banking and finance in- 
tern at the Swiss law firm of Pesta- 
lozzi, Gmuer and Heiz. Before leav- 
ing for Europe last summer, Eghbal 
received the Student Advocate Award 
from the Association of Trial Law- 
yers of Metropolitan D.C. 


Real estate lawyer Thomas C. 
Greiner, Jr., JD ’79, was named a 
partner of the law firm Nixon, Har- 
grave, Devans & Doyle. He works in 
the firm’s Rochester, N.Y. office. 


Tennessee resident Kenneth M. 
Kirkpatrick, MIA ’71, has been 
named government sales coordinator 
for Domicor, Inc., the international 
subsidiary of Maytag Corporation. 


Developing new technology to bene- 
fit space systems design for the year 
2000 and beyond is the charge of 
Jerry R. Newsom, MSE ’78, head of 
NASA’s recently-formed Controls- 
Structure Interaction (CSI) Office. 
“Our goal is to produce technology 
that will benefit future NASA mis- 
sions,” states Newsom, who has de- 
voted the past eleven years of his ca- 
reer to NASA. 


The executive officer for cancer de- 
tection, prevention and education at 
The Northern California Cancer Cen- 
ter is Rena J. Pasick, MA ’78. 
Pasick is responsible for the day-to- 


Doris Margolis 


Henry G. Cisneros 


Rena Pasick 


Edward F. Mitchell 


Roger M. Cooper 


Ann Salitsky 


day management and coordination 
of cancer control research activities 
at the nonprofit cancer education 
and research organization. 


Health care administrator Dennis J. 
Patterson, MHC ’74, recently be- 
came a principal at Ernst & Whin- 
ney’s Chicago office. Previously a 
senior manager at the firm, Patterson 
specializes in solving organizational 
problems in the health care industry. 


For her many contributions to 
women business owners, Anne Kim- 
bell Relph, MA ’76, was named 
1989 Women in Business Advocate of 
the Year by the US. Small Business 
Administration. Relph, who serves as 
executive director of the University 
of Southern California’s Orange 
County Center, two years ago 
launched Enterprising Woman, Inc., 
an organization which conducts 
training seminars on marketing, com- 
puters and other small-business issues 
for businesswomen. 


The new assistant general counsel for 
the North Carolina-based pharmaceu- 
tical company Burroughs Wellcome 
Co: is Ann Salitsky, JD ’78. 


Philadelphia attorney J. Rodman 
Steele, Jr.. LLM ’71, has been ap- 
pointed to the Board of Trustees of 
The Dickinson School of Law. Steele 
is a partner in the patent law firm 
of Steele, Gould & Fried. 


The new president and chief execu- 
tive officer of the international tele- 
communications company TRT Com- 
munications, Inc, is Robert 
Sternberg, MSE ’71. Headquartered 
in Washington, D.C, the company 
serves over 80.countries worldwide. 


The sky is not the limit for John A. 
Tanner, MSE "73, recent recipient of 
NASA’s Exceptional Engineering 
Achievement Medal for his contribu- 
tions to last fall's flight of Discovery 
and NASA's return to space. Tanner, 
who heads NASA’s Langley Research 
Center's Landing and Impact Dynam- 


Jerry R. Newsom 


Nancy Sickles 


ics Branch, was cited for “planning, 
coordination and execution of a se- 
ries of programs which significantly 
improved the safety of Space Shuttle 
landings.” 


Bettye Jewel Taylor, MA ’74, has 
been appointed an investigator with 
the Texas Commission on Human 
Rights. 


Cleveland attorney Jerome Tini- 
anow, BA ’77, JD ’80, is the new 
Midwest Regional Vice President of 
the Sierra Club, a national grassroots 
environmental organization founded 
in 1892. Tinianow is a partner in the 
law firm of Hahn, Loeser and Parks, 
where he specializes in civil litigation 
and trial practice. 


Expanding markets for recycled 
goods is a hot item on the agenda of 
J. Thomas Wolfe, LLM ’77, the new 
counsel/manager of government rela- 
tions for the Institute of Scrap Recy- 
cling Industries, Inc. Wolfe’s legal 
specialty is environmental affairs. 


980s 


Joan S. Ritscher Baxter, MCL ’86, 
was recently awarded the Bronze 
Medal for Commendable Service by 
the US. Environmental Protection 
Agency for her participation in a 
Clean Air Act litigation effort last 
year. Formerly an attorney/advisor 
with EPA’s Office of Air, she now 
works at. EPA’s Office of Enforce- 
ment and Compliance Monitoring. 


As senior mortgage loan analyst for 
ITT Real Estate Services, Donald A. 
Brenits, BBA ’83, is responsible for 
originating quality loan proposals, re- 
viewing incoming loan submissions 
and analyzing market data to deter- 
mine project feasibility. 


After an eight-year stint with the 
United States Mint, Michael J. 
Brown, MBA ’87, recently became 
director of public relations for the 
Gold and Silver Institutes. 


San Francisco is now home to Brian 
L. Conrad, MBA ’85. There, he 
serves as the branch manager of NCR 
Comten’s San Francisco office and 
oversees sales activities in the com- 
pany’s multi-state western region. 


Recently appointed to the Superior 
Court of Judicature in Ghana, West 
Africa, as a high court judge is John 
K. Ebiasah, SJD ’80. Ebiasah has 
spent the last 15 years as a member 
of the George Mason University 
law faculty. 


U Wanna Piranha? If the answer is 
yes, Robert Goldenkoff, BA ’84, 
MPA ’86, and Susan Levin, MA ’87, 
can be of assistance! Through their U 
Wanna Piranha Co, they import 
stuffed piranhas from Venezuela, as 
well as an entire line of exotic, im- 
ported merchandise from North and 
South America. Their search for un- 
usual artifacts has already taken them 
to the Amazon rain forest, Alaska and 
the Pacific Northwest. 


Arlington, Va, Democrat Michael 
Graham, MPA ’87, has launched Gra- 
ham National Fundraising, a political 
fundraising firm aimed at creating 
fundraising strategies, organizing fun- 
draising events and raising campaign 
funds for Democratic candidates. 


The Naval Facilities Engineering 
Command Headquarters (NAVFAC) 
Engineer of the Year Award was pre- 
sented to John R. Headland, BCE 
’80, for his achievements as design 
manager of NAVFAC’s harbor and 
coastal facilities. In 1988, Headland 
proposed a redesign of a ship chan- 
nel that saved the US. Navy $9.5 mil- 
lion in dredging costs. 


Susan M. Jarzombek, MA ’80, is 
now an assistant professor of finance 
at Sacred Heart University in Con- 
necticut. 


Honolulu attorney Julie L. Kessler, 
JD ’87, is now an associate with 
Stroock & Stroock & Lavaw in their 
Los Angeles office. 


NASA aerospace engineer Norman F. 
Knight Jr, PhD ’84, received an Ex- 
ceptional Service Medal for his con- 
tributions to the September 1988 
flight of Discovery and NASA’s re- 
turn to space. Knight, who began his 
NASA career in 1980, was heavily 
involved in the investigation of the 
failure of the Space Shuttle Chal- 
lenger, the redesign of the solid 
rocket booster and the development 
of the Space Shuttle recertification 


program. 


Lifelink Corporation, an Illinois not- 
for-profit health and human service 
organization, has a new vice presi- 
dent for health care facilities. He is 
R. Kevin McFeely, MSHA ’84. 


Marianne Mernick-Sullivan, BBA 
’85, has joined the advertising man- 
agement team of the Hartford, Conn. 
based Travelers Companies, one of 
the largest diversified financial com- 
panies in the United States. 


Nairobi, Kenya, is now home to Yoli 
de la Guardia-Peevey, MA ’84. 
There, she serves as chairman of the 
American Women’s Association of 
Kenya, a non-profit organization 
which promotes community service 
and development throughout the 
country. 


Nancy Sickles, BA ’86, has joined 
McKinney Advertising/ Philadelphia as 
an assistant account executive. Previ- 
ously, she served as a marketing re- 
search analyst with Subaru of America. 


Raymond T. Swenson, LLM ’84, was 
recently appointed Air Force regional 
environmental counsel for the western 
United States, based in San Francisco. 
Previously, he served as chief of 
the environmental law division in 
Omaha, Neb. 


A new partner in the New Orleans law 
firm of Sessions, Fishman, Boisfon- 
taine, Nathan, Winn, Butler & Barkley 
is Francis R. White IM, JD 82. White 
specializes in commercial litigation. 


And what about you? Your 
news about career/professional 
accomplishments is what makes 
this the best-read section in 
GWTimes. Please send your news 
and a black and white photo 
you can spare to GWTimes, Of- 
fice of University Relations, GW, 
705 Gelman Library, Washington, 
D.C. 20052. We often have a sev- 
eral-month backlog, but please be 
patient; we will do our best to 
include everyone who takes the 
time to write. 
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Attention All 
“Fellows” 


If you were ever the recipient of a 
Fulbright, Luce, Mellon, Marshall, Na- 
tional Science Foundation or any 
other fellowship, the Office of the 
Associate Vice President for Academic 
Affairs and Research is hoping to 
hear from you! That office is com- 
piling a data base of all alumni who 
have ever received fellowships, as 
part of an effort to increase GW stu- 
dents’ participation and success in 
national fellowship competitions. 
The involvement of former fellows 
as advisers for the students and as 
evaluators in the competitions could 
be a great help. If you're a former 
(or current) fellow, please let us 
know. Just drop a note to Geri 
Rypkema, Office of the Associate 
Vice President for Academic Affairs 
and Research, GW, 601 Rice Hall, 
Washington, DC 20052. Tell her your 
name, address, phone number, gradu- 
ation year (or dates attended) and— 
most important—don't forget to in- 
clude the name of your fellowship 
and the year you received it. Any 
additional comments you'd care to 
include would also be welcome. 
Thank you! 


1985 Graduate Is 
Earthquake Victim 


A national catastrophe struck close to 
home this fall when news arrived at 
GW that Marc A. Zambetti, BA ’85, 
had been one of those killed in the 
collapse of the Nimitz Freeway in 
Oakland during the Oct. 17 California 
earthquake. Zambetti, grandson of 
the founder of the Stella D'Oro Bis- 
cuit company, had recently moved to 
the Bay area to be a sales director 
for the family firm. 

Susan P. Weinstein of Philadel- 
phia, Pa, BBA °85, was a classmate 
and close friend of Zambetti. Writ- 
ing GWTimes about his untimely 
death, she noted that “all whose 
lives Marc touched have benefited. 
Marc had a zest for life like no other 
with whom I have had contact. He 
had a mind for business like a steel 
trap, a sense of humor that could 
brighten even the bleakest moments 
and a heart of gold for both strang- 
ers and friends.” Another former 
GW classmate, Steven Lifton of New 
York (BBA ’84) recalls Zambetti as “a 
very giving person with a great 
many friends who genuinely cared 
about him.” 

Weinstein reports that efforts are 
under way to establish a scholarship 
fund at GW in memory of Marc 
Zambetti. Readers interested in learn- 
ing more about the fund may call 
her during the day at (215) 564-8123. 


Young at Heart 
Carrie Miller Cox, AB ’23, MA ’25, 
won our hearts with her Sept. 27 let- 
ter, which read, in part: “I started 
working for the War Department in 
Washington, D.C. in the Fall of 1918. 
I worked during the day and at- 
tended evening classes at George 
Washington University....1 retired 
from Houston Social Security Office 
in 1965. So I have been retired 24 
years. I am age 91 and having F U N! 
Always enjoy reading the G.W. 
Times.” 

We showed the letter to President 
Trachtenberg, who also was taken 
with it. He wrote Mrs. Cox about 
the debt of gratitude we at GW owe 
her for having pioneered the 
institution....and he told her he was 
still having fun, too! 


ALUMNI CLUB NEWS 


from the Alumni 
Relations Office 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles alumni spent a fun- 
filled evening BOWLING. The 
evening, sponsored by the Los 
Angeles Alumni Club, featured 
three games of bowling, cham- 
pagne, prime rib, lots of laughter, 
and a few gutter balls. Special 
thanks go to club president Tony 
Bennett, BBA ’78, MBA ’80, and 
the Los Angeles planning commit- 
tee for all of their hard work in 
organizing the event. 

West Coast alumni will have 
the opportunity to meet GW’s 
new president, Stephen Joel 
Trachtenberg, when he visits the 
West Coast in April. Special 
events are being planned so 
watch your mail for details or 
call Wendy Luther in the Office 
of Alumni Relations, (202) 994- 
6435. 


COLORADO 

Denver area alumni revisited the 
Alfred Packer case with GW Law 
professor and Packer Project 
Leader James Starrs. The eve- 
ning was a tremendous success, 
due largely to the efforts of 
organizer Cindy Stout, MA ’78. 


FLORIDA 


President Stephen Joel Trachten 
berg addressed Miami area alumni 
at a reception held in Fort Lauder- 
dale. This successful event, spon- 
sored by the Miami Alumni Club 
and the SGBA Miami Alumni Chap- 
ter, was organized by GW trustee 
Howard Hoffman, BA _ 50, 
Roberta L. Machette, BGS ’75, 
MSA ’77, and Christine Specter, 
MBA ’80, DBA ’86. 

The Tampa Bay Alumni Club 
is planning a February event. Watch 
your mail for details or call Dan 
O’Shea MSA, ’73, at (813) 784-6666. 

Medical alumni are invited to 
a reception in Fort Lauderdale on 
January 23. For further informa- 
tion, call Viki Matyas, (202) 994-3508. 


MARYLAND 


A Baltimore Alumni Club is 
being developed. If you are inter- 
ested in joining the planning com- 
mittee, please call Wendy Luther in 
the Office of Alumni Relations, 
(202) 994-6435. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Law alumni are invited to attend 
a reception in Boston in April. For 
complete details, please call Susan 
Medalie, (202) 994-6420. 


“A Member of the Wedding” 


NEW YORK 

New York City alumni gathered 
for a lecture on the subject of Eu- 
ropean economic unification by 
Dr. Charles Ludolph, director 
of the Office of European Com- 
munity Affairs, U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Special thanks go 
to the New York City Alumni 
Club Executive Committee 
and the SGBA New York City 
Alumni Chapter for their help 
in organizing this event. 

The New York City Alumni 
Club is planning an event in 
March. Watch your mail for de- 
tails or call club president, A. 
Margaret Palmer, BA ’62 at 
(212) 496-0685. 

Law alumni are invited to at- 
tend a reception in January 
hosted by Wachtell, Lipton, Rosen 
& Katz. For complete informa- 
tion, please call Susan Medalie, 
(202) 994-6420. 

New York metropolitan area 
Medical School alumni are in- 
vited to attend a gathering on 
April 24. For complete details, 
call Viki Matyas, (202) 994-3508. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A Philadelphia Alumni Club 
is being organized. Anyone inter- 
ested in joining the planning 
committee should call Wendy 
Luther in the Office of Alumni 
Relations, (202) 994-6435. 


Make that plural! When Alumni Admissions Program Director Ron Howard arrived in Cambridge, Mass., for 
the Sept. 16 wedding of former GW basketball co-captain Michael Samson, BS’79, MD’84, to Rebecca Plummer, 
he found 13 other alumni in attendance. Not one to resist such an opportunity, Howard didn’t....and the 
resulting photo is shared herewith! Pictured, from left, back row: Barclay E. Roman, BEE ’81; Douglas S. 
Winkler, BBA’80; Michael R. Donscheski, BBA ’78; Mitchell N. Kotler, MD’84; Thomas T. Tate, Esq., BA’79; David 
W. Muller, BA’78;Samson; Brian A. Magid, BA’79;andJ. Russell Horner, BS’76, MBA’78. Front row, from left: Gail 
Arnold Roman, BA’80; Katherine Locke Magid, BA ’80; the bride, Rebecca Plummer; Michael Gary Sugarman, 
MD’84; Connie Sugarman, BS’83;and Yvonne A. Shelton, MD’84.Dr. Samson is in the third year of his residency 
in otolaryngology at the Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary, Harvard University. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Leonard B. Alford, LLB °39, Feb. 12, 
1989, Springfield, Va. 


Harold B. Ayres, MA ’64, April 18, 
1989, Memphis, Tenn. 


Alice Rohrer Bolton, MAE ’49, Feb. 
3, 1989, Dayton, Va. 


Norris Cotton, LLB ’28, Feb. 24, 1989, 
Lebanon, N.H. 


John O. Dahlgren, BA °36, March 13, 
1989, Bethesda, Md. 


Henry P. Fleming, BSE ’64, March 
28, 1989, Clinton, Md. 


George A. Gray Jr., AA 37, MD ’41, 
Feb. 1, 1989, Bethesda, Md. 


R. Stuart Grizzard, BA °38, Feb. 17, 
1989, McLean, Va. 


Effie B. Handy, BAE °37, MAE °45, 
March 7, 1989, Washington, D.C. 


Carl A. Hesse, JD °41, Feb. 13, 1989, 
Washington, D.C. 


Robert M. Johnson, LLB ’43, March 
22, 1989, Falls Church, Va. 


Nick Karayianis, BS 54, MS 56, Feb. 
25, 1989, Rockville, Md. 


Linda N. Lancaster, BA 73, Feb. 8, 
1989, Bangor, Maine 


Caryn Diane Luadtke, BA ’87, Oct. 1, 
1989, Richmond, Va. 


James Owen McKenna, MA ’62, MA 
64, JD "72, April 19, 1989, Washington, 
DG. 


Edward Joseph Merchant, BA °51, 
Nov. 25, 1988, Bowie, Md. 


Leonard H. Nettnin, MSA "71, Jan. 16, 
1989, Champaign, Ill. 


Richard C. Noren, JD ’66, Feb. 5, 
1989, Woodstock, Conn. 


James Henry O'Hara, BA ’38, Jan. 27, 
1989, Middletown, R.L 


John Popp, MS ’71, Feb. 3, 1989, 
Dunkirk, Md. 


E. Clarence Rice Jr., MD "16, April 13, 
1989, Washington, D.C. 


William Russell Scearce, BA °59, 
Dec. 12, 1988, Seattle, Wash. 


John Warren, BA ’84, Jan. 21, 1989, 
Washington, D.C. 


Evelyn Wingate Wenner, PhD °51, 
March 1, 1989, Westminster, Md. 


William Jasper Willis, BFU, Sept. 24, 
1988, Winter Park, Fla. 


J. Peter Yurwitz, BSP 39, MAE °50, 
Jan. 31, 1989, Selbyville, Del. 


Marc A. Zambetti, BA ’85, Oct. 17, 
1989, Oakland, Calif. 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Benny Waxman, MD, professor of 
obstetrics and gynecology at GW 
since 1965, Oct. 20, 1989. 


The Arts 


JANUARY 
10 


Lisner at Noon free lunchtime concert, 
featuring the Capitol Ballet; Lisner 
Auditorium, 12:15 pm. Information: 


994-6800. 
10 


Opening reception, MFA Winter Thesis 
Candidate Show (January 1l-February 
1); Dimock Gallery, 5-7 pm. Informa- 
tion: 994-1525. 


11 


“Dead Poets Society,” film showing, 
GW Program Board; Lisner Audito- 
rium, 8 and 1030 pm. $3 general 
admission, $2 w/ GW ID. All tickets 
at door. 


13 


All Star Folk Concert, sponsored by the 
World FolkMusic Association; Lisner 
Auditorium, 730 pm. Ticket informa- 
tion: 244-1543. 


GW Martin Luther King Convocation. 
Lisner Auditorium. Information: Uni- 


versity Marshal's office, 994-0779. 


17 


Lisner at Noon free lunchtime concert, 
featuring The Monumental Brass 
Quintet; Lisner Auditorium, 12:15 pm. 
Information: 994-6800. 


Opening reception for “Collages by 
Bobbie Rydell Jones,” (through 
February 28) sponsored by the 
University’s Black People’s Union and 
Office of Equal Employment Activities 
in commemoration of Black History 
Month; Colonnade Gallery, Marvin 
Center 3rd Floor, 5-7 pm. Information: 
994-6555. 


24 


Lisner at Noon free lunchtime concert, 
featuring Barbershop Ensemble. Lisner 
Auditorium, 12:15 pm. Information: 


994-6800. 


31 

Lisner at Noon free lunchtime concert, 
featuring “Ballads of Chopin,” Dan 
Ullman, piano. Lisner Auditorium, 
12:15 pm. Information: 994-6800. 


FEBRUARY 
5 


Faculty Artists Series, Tsvetan Kon- 
stantinov, pianist. Marvin Theatre, 

8 pm, tickets required. Information: 
994-6245. 


- 


Lisner at Noon free lunchtime concert, 
featuring TJ Horne Ensemble (gospel), 
Lisner Auditorium, 12:15 pm. Informa- 
tion: 994-6800. 


UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


15-18 

“Women of Manhattan,” sponsored by 
the Department of Theatre & Dance; 
Marvin Center Theatre, 8 pm (Oct 15, 16, 
17), 2 pm (Oct 18). $7 general admission, 
$4 students/seniors. Information: 
994-6178. 


18 


B.B. King in Concert; Lisner Auditorium, 
8 pm. Information: 994-7313. 


26 


Faculty Artists Series, Mary Findley, 
violinist. Marvin Theatre, 8 pm, tickets 
required, Information: 994-6245. 


MARCH 
4 


Senior Voice Recital, Marie Bowden, 
Soprano. Academic Center B-120, free. 
Information: 994-6245. 


5 


Faculty Artists Series and Steiner Fund 
Benefit, John Fiorito, baritone. Marvin 
Theatre, 8 pm, tickets required. Infor- 

mation: 994-6245. 


6 

Opening reception, “The Look,” multi- 
media art; through April 6, Colonade 
Gallery, 3rd floor, Marvin Center, 5-7 
pm. Information: 994-6555. 


i 

Opening reception, GW Fine Arts 
Faculty Show (through March 27), Di- 
mock Gallery, 5-7 pm; co-sponsored by 
Columbian College. Information: 
994-1525. 


30, 31 

Gay Men's Chorus of Washington, spon- 
sored by the Federal City Performing 
Arts Association; Lisner Auditorium, 8 
pm. Information: 338-SING. 


APRIL 
4 


Opening reception and announcement 
of awards, Annual Awards Show 
(through April 26). Dimock Gallery, 
5-7 pm. Information: 994-1525. 


6, 8 

GW Opera Theatre, Muriel Von Villas, 
artistic director and Francis Conlon, 
music director. April 6 at 8 pm, April 8 
at 2 pm, Marvin Theatre, tickets re- 
quired. Information: 994-6245. 


8 


GW Community Orchestra, William 
Wright, director. Marvin Theatre, 8 pm, 
free. Information: 994-6245. 


19-21 
Spring Dance Concert, sponsored by the 
Department of Theatre and Dance, 
Marvin Theatre, 8 pm, $7 general admis- 
sion, $4 students/seniors. Information: 
994-6178. 


28 


Harmon Alumni Gala and Troubadours/ 
University Singers Concert, Catherine 
Pickar, director. Marvin Theatre, 8 pm, 
tickets required. Information: 994-6245. 


Workshops, Seminars, Etc. 
The University Counseling Center offers 
a Personal Development Series of 
groups and workshops designed to 
teach students skills for reducing stress, 
developing relationships, studying more 
effectively and coping with personal 
concerns. These programs are available 
free to alumni if space is available. The 
center also offers the Millers Analogies 
Test every Wednesday at 1230 pm for 
$35; sign up at least two weeks in 
advance. Information: 994-6550, The 
center offers a Vocational Assessment 
and Career Counseling Program with 
special fees for alumni; call 994-4860. 


The National Law Center has started a 
new Mentor Program through which 
law alumni help law students cope 
with the stresses of law school and, in 
the process, become more closely con- 
nected with their alma mater. Since its 
initiation this fall, 85 law alumni have 
signed up as mentors. For more 
information, call the Office of External 
Affairs, 994-6420. 


The Center for Career Education and 
Workshops offers a variety of career 
certificate programs, computer work- 
shops, professional development pro- 
grams, test review courses and counsel- 
ing services. Spring session registration 
is Jan. 24 and 31, noon to 7 pm. Informa- 
tion: Academic Center T410, 994-7036. 


Legally Speaking 
GW Law Alumni Association 
994-6420 


Jan. 4-7 
American Association of Law Schools 
Reception, San Francisco Hilton, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Jan. 18-20 

Maryland Mid-Year Meeting, Washing- 
ton Grand Hyatt Hotel, Washington, 
DC. 


Feb. 22 

National Law Center/School of Govern- 
ment and Business Administration joint 
reception. Statesman of the Year 
Award presented to Caspar Weinberger. 


Medically Speaking 
Office of Continuing Medical 
Education 994-4285 


Among upcoming courses is the 
following: 


Feb. 24-March 3 


Sun Valley, Idaho, $425: 
“Emergency Medicine: Pitfalls & Pearls” 


ALUMNI AUTHORS 
Continued from page 8 

brary of Congress, has compiled Quilt 
Collections: A Directory for the 
United States and Canada.  Oshins’ 
directory lists over 25,000 of North 
America’s most interesting quilts and 
describes quilt collections held by 
museums, archives and other public 
institutions. Acropolis Books, Ltd. 
Wash, D.C, 1988. 


Just because a person is blind or in a 
wheelchair, it doesn’t mean that he 
can’t play baseball or ski. Michael J. 


Paciorek, MA ’77, tells how people 
with physical disabilities can fully 
enjoy sports and recreational activities 
in Sports and Recreation for the Dis- 
abled: A Resource Handbook. The 
comprehensive manual focuses on 53 
sports, describes which disabilities are 
best adapted to each sport, and pro- 
vides information on where to obtain 
modified sports equipment. Bench- 
mark Press, Inc, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1989. 


Many women dream of having it all, 
but once they do, some find it hard 


to cope with the many demands 
on their time. Susan Schiffer 
Stautberg, MA ’69, has come to the 
rescue with her new book Managing 
it All: Time Saving Ideas for Career, 
Family, Relationships and Self. Writ- 
ten for women who are juggling ca- 
reers and families, the book offers 
survival techniques and time-enhanc- 
ing tips for dealing with everything 
from board meetings to children’s 
bedtime. Stautberg is the founder of 
MasterMedia Limited, a New York- 
based communications company. Mas- 
terMedia Limited, New York, 1988. 


Patients, beware! People suffering se- 
rious illnesses must take an active 
role in their treatment or risk suffer- 
ing potentially disastrous conse- 
quences. That’s the prescription writ- 
ten by Dr. Allen Widome, MD 38, 
in The Doctor, The Patient: The Per- 
sonal Journey of a Physician With 
Cancer. Moving from one end of the 
stethoscope to the other, the author 
tells of his frightening struggle with 
America’s health care industry, pro- 
viding food for thought for doctors 
and patients alike. Editech Press, Mi- 
ami, Fla., 1989. 
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GW Alumni and School Alumni Administrators 


artnership in alumni activi- 
ties is the name of the 
game—and it works on all 
levels at The George Wash- 
ington University. It begins 
at the most basic level, with 
the partnership between the 
General Alumni Association, 
a volunteer-driven organiza- 
tion of which all alumni are 
members, and the staff of the Office of 
Alumni Relations. Together, the two sponsor 
local programs, alumni club events and serv- 
ices of a general nature to all alumni. 

In addition to the programs and services 
offered by the General Alumni Association 
and the Office of Alumni Relations, school- 
based alumni associations offer programs tar- 
geted to the specific interests of their alumni. 
Here is just a sampling of the school-based 
alumni association events from January to 
June: 

The Law School and the School of Gov- 
ernment and Business Administration (SGBA) 
will team up to stage the Statesman of the 
Year luncheon. This year’s award goes to the 
Honorable Caspar Weinberger. SGBA follows 
with its CEO of the Year luncheon to honor 
Allen Murray of Mobil Oil Corporation. Co- 
lumbian College's activities range from schol- 
arly (a preview reception of the National 
Museum of American History’s exhibit “Par- 
lor to Politics”) to just plain fun (the Virginia 
Gold Cup Steeplechase, followed by a barbe- 
cue and wine tasting at Airlie House). The 
School of Engineering will host its exciting 
annual Dean’s Embassy Reception in April. 

Have you ever stopped to wonder who's 
responsible for pulling all of these activities 
together? Well, it’s another partnership: this 
time it’s a partnership between the school- 
based alumni association and a group of 
dedicated, hardworking individuals — the 
school-based alumni staff. 

Drop by Columbian College, for instance, 
and you might find Julie Mangis editing an 
alumna’s feature for the Arts and Sciences 
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Julie Mangis, left, and Nahid Khozeimeh 


School-based Constituent Alumni Organizations of The George Washington University 


Columbian College Alumni Association. President: S. Woodruff Bentley, Sr., Coor- 
dinator of Alumni Affairs: Julie Martin Mangis. Address: 801 22nd Street, N.W. 
Room T-107, Washington, DC 20052. Telephone: (202) 994-6130 


School of Education and Human Development Alumni Association. President: Wil- 
helmina Stone Mason. Director of Alumni Affairs: Milton Bailey. Address: 2201 
G Street, N.W., Room 507, Washington, DC 20052 Telephone: (202) 994-1449 


Elliott School of International Affairs. Contact: Denise Holyoak. Address: 2013 G 
Street, N.W., Room 101, Washington, DC 20052. Telephone: (202) 994-6240 


Engineer Alumni Association. President: Nahid Khozeimeh. Address: 725 23rd 
Street, N.W., Room 210, Washington, DC 20052. Telephone: (202) 994-5985 


School of Government and Business Administration Alumni Association. Associate 
Director for Alumni Relations: Horace McCaskill, Jr. Address: 2131 G Street, N.W., 
Washington, DC 20052. Telephone: (202) 994-7423 


Law Alumni Association. President: Joseph L. Brand. Assistant Dean for External 
Affairs: Susan Medalie. Address: 716 20th Street, N.W., Room 417, Washington, DC 


20052. Telephone: (202) 994-6420 


Medical Alumni Association. President: John B. Umhau, Jr. Secretary for Alumni Af- 
fairs: Viki Matyas. Address: 2300 I Street, N.W., Room 718, Washington, DC 20052. 


Telephone: (202) 994-3508 


newsletter, while over in the Law School, 
Susan Medalie is on the phone persuading a 
prominent US. senator to speak at an upcom- 
ing Law School luncheon, and Horace Mc- 
Caskill chats with a group of students from 
SGBA during an alumni reception. Mean- 
while Viki Matyas is meeting with GW 
medical alumni who will become mentors to 
first-year medical students. Milt Bailey and 
the president of the School of Education and 
Human Development Alumni Association go 
over plans for next year’s activities. 

They all bring a wealth of experience to 
their positions. Horace McCaskill, Associate 


Director of SGBA Alumni Relations, comes to 
his new job after 27 years as a career officer 
with the US. Army. He also comes as an 
alumnus, having earned an MA at the Elliott 
School of International Affairs. Julie Mangis’ 
quest for a BA in political science from GW 
had to wait almost 20 years while she accom- 
panied her husband, a career foreign service 
officer, around the world. Julie became Co- 
lumbian College Alumni Association's first co- 
ordinator in 1985, bringing to her new posi- 
tion years of volunteer experience. 

The Medical School's secretary for alumni 
affairs, Viki Matyas, is working on an MBA 
Continued inside 
$ veram 
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DATELINE 


JANUARY 


Law Alumni Association 
Reception in New York City. Hosted 
by Wachtell, Lipton, Rosen & Katz. 
For further information contact 
Susan Medalie at (202) 994-6420. 


18-20 


Law Alumni Association 

Event in Washington, DC. Maryland 
Mid-Year Meeting. For further 
information, contact Susan Medalie 
at (202) 994-6420. 


20 


Phi Delta Gamma 

Meeting. Speaker to be announced. 
For further information contact 
Barbara J. Blagg at (202) 692-1383. 


23 


Medical Alumni Association 
Reception in Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
For further information contact Viki 
Matyas at (202) 994-3508. 


FEBRUARY 


Tampa Bay Alumni Club 

Event in Tampa, Florida. Watch your 
mail for details or contact Dan 
O'Shea at (813) 784-6666. 


1 


Columbian College 

Alumni Association 

Study tour of National Gallery of 
Art’s exhibit “Gardens on Paper” with 
Lenore Miller, curator of the 
Dimock Gallery. 10:00 a.m. For 
further information contact Julie 
Martin Mangis at (202) 994-6130. 


HOMECOMING! 

Included in the weekend's activities 
are men’s and women’s basketball 
games, a Homecoming Dinner Dance 
and an Alumni Pancake Breakfast 
and Pizza Party. Please check the 
next page for details on this exciting 
weekend or call (202) 994-6435. 


6 


Columbian College Alumni 
Association 

Arts and Science's Career Night. Panel 
discussions on careers for liberal arts 
majors. Marvin Center. 4:00-8:00 p.m. 


School of Government 

and Business Administration 
Alumni Association 

Reception at French Embassy. For 
further information contact Horace 
McCaskill at (202) 994-7423. 


15 


Columbian College 

Alumni Association 

Dinner and Theatre Night. Dinner at 
The George Washington University 
Club, followed by a performance of 
“Women of Manhattan” and opening 
night reception. Fee. For further 
information contact Julie Martin 
Mangis at (202) 994-6130. 


15-18 


Contributing Associates in 
Support of the Theatre (C.AS.T.) 
“Women of Manhattan” by John 
Patrick Shanley. Marvin Center 
Theatre. Thursday-Saturday at 

8:00 p.m, Sunday at 2:00 p.m. Fee. 
For further information call 

(202) 994-8072. 


18 


Phi Delta Gamma 

Meeting. Speaker to be announced. 
For further information contact 
Barbara J. Blagg at (202) 692-1383. 


Ze 


Engineer Alumni Association 
Engineer/Architect’s Day Luncheon. 
In celebration of Engineering Week, 
February 18-24. For further informa- 
tion contact Nahid Khozeimeh at 
(202) 994-5985. 


Law Alumni Association/School 
of Government and Business Ad- 
ministration Alumni Association 
Statesman of the Year Luncheon. 
Award presented to the Honorable 
Caspar Weinberger. For further 
information contact either Susan 
Medalie at (202) 994-6420 or Horace 
McCaskill at (202) 994-7423. 


Harmon Choral Associate’s 1986 Alumni Gala. 


24 


Columbian Women 

Luncheon. Chairman Jeanne 
Snodgrass of the Department of 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
will discuss “Women’s Health.” The 
George Washington University Club. 
For further information contact Helen 
Laney at (202) 265-0815. 


2 reer 3 


George Calling. 

Join your fellow alumni in this annual 
fund-raising drive for The George 
Washington University. For further 
information contact Carolyn Schmidt 
at (202) 994-6415. 


MARCH 


Baltimore Alumni Club 

Event in Baltimore. Watch your mail 
for details or contact Wendy Luther at 
(202) 994-6435. 


New York City Alumni Club 
Event in New York City. Watch your 
mail for details or contact Margaret 
Palmer at (212) 496-0685. 


Philadelphia Alumni Club 
Event in Philadelphia. Watch your 
mail for details or contact Wendy 
Luther at (202) 994-6435. 


= 


Columbian College Alumni 
Association 

Opening reception for Faculty Arts 
Show. Co-sponsored by the Dimock 
Gallery. For further information 
contact Julie Martin Mangis at (202) 
994-6130. 


School of Government 

and Business Administration 
Alumni Association 

Eye-Opener Breakfast. Discussion of 
GW management program for Soviet 
Union executives. For further infor- 
mation contact Horace McCaskill at 
(202) 994-7423. 


22 


School of Government 

and Business Administration 
Alumni Association 

CEO of the Year Luncheon, honoring 
Chief Executive Officer Allen 
Murray of Mobil Oil Corporation. 
For further information contact 
Horace McCaskill at (202) 994-7423. 


24 


Phi Delta Gamma 

Initiation Banquet. For further 
information contact Barbara J. Blagg 
at (202) 692-1383. 


2 ; April 1 


Contributing Associates in 
Support of the Theatre (C.A.S.T.) 
“On the Verge, or the Geography of 
Yearning” by Eric Overmyer. Marvin 
Center Theatre. Thursday-Saturday 
at 8:00 p.m., Sunday at 2:00 p.m. Fee. 
For further information call (202) 
994-8072. 


APRIL 


Engineer Alumni Association 
Dean’s Embassy Reception. For 
further information contact Nahid 
Khozeimeh at (202) 994-5985. 


Law Alumni Association 
Reception in Boston. For further 
information contact Susan Medalie at 
(202) 994-6420. 


Los Angeles Alumni Club 
Event in Los Angeles. Watch your 
mail for details or contact Tony 
Bennett at (213) 827-2652. 


San Francisco Alumni Club 
Event in San Francisco. Watch your 
mail for details or contact Wendy 
Luther at (202) 994-6435. 


6-7 


Alumni Reunion Weekend! 

The classes of 1940, 1965, 1980 and 1985 
will celebrate their 50th, 25th, 10th and 
5th reunions. The Law Class of 1940 
will also celebrate its 50-year reunion. 
Columbian College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, the School of Education and 
Human Development, Elliott School of 
International Affairs, the School of En- 
gineering and Applied Science and the 
School of Government and Business 
Administration will host events. 
Columbian College Alumni Associa- 
tion will also host its annual meeting. 
For further information contact 
Allison Niedbala at (202) 994-6435. 


17 


School of Government 

and Business Administration 
Alumni Association 

Alumni of the Year luncheon honor- 
ing Dr. Joseph Perpich of the 
Howard Hughes Medical Institute, For 
further information contact Horace 
McCaskill at (202) 994-7423. 


19-21 


Contributing Associates in 
Support of the Theatre (C.AS.T.) 
Spring Dance Concert featuring guest 
artist Ellen Cornfield. Marvin 
Center Theatre. Thursday - Saturday at 
8:00 p.m. Fee. For further information 
call (202) 994-8072. 


21 


Columbian Women 

Tour of Hillwood Museum. 9:00 a.m. 
Luncheon at 11:15 a.m. For further 
information contact Helen Laney at 
(202) 265-0815. 


22 


Phi Delta Gamma 

Meeting. Speaker to be announced. 
For further information contact 
Barbara J. Blagg at (202) 692-1383. 


24 


Medical Alumni Association 
Reception in New York City. For 
further information contact Viki 
Matyas at (202) 994-3508. 
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DATELINE 


27-29 


Harmon Choral Associates 

Alumni Gala. Included in the week- 
end’s activities: a Friday evening 
welcome gathering, Saturday rehearsal, 
dinner and concert, and a Sunday 
brunch. For further information 
contact Alice McGillivray at (703) 379- 
6451 on evenings and weekends. 


MAY 


Law Alumni Association 

Meeting. National Board of Directors. 
For further information contact Susan 
Medalie at (202) 994-6420. 


D 


Columbian College 

Alumni Association 

Virginia Gold Cup Steeplechase. 
Barbecue and wine tasting tailgate 
lunch follows at Airlie House. Fee. 
For further information contact Julie 
Martin Mangis at (202) 994-6130. 


Medical Alumni Association 
Reception in Los Angeles. For further 
information contact Viki Matyas at 
(202) 994-3508. 


- 


Medical Alumni Association 
Reception in San Francisco. American 
College of Obstetricians and Gynecolo- 


gists’ annual meeting. For further 
information contact Viki Matyas 
at (202) 994-3508. 


School of Government 

and Business Administration 
Alumni Association 

Luncheon in Virginia. Dr. Charles 
Ludolph will discuss “The European 
Community in 1992.” The Tower Club. 
For further information contact 
Horace McCaskill at (202) 994-7423. 


12 


Phi Delta Gamma 

Awards Luncheon. For further infor- 
mation contact Barbara J. Blagg at 
(202) 692-1383. 


14 


Medical Alumni Association 
Reception in San Antonio. American 
Gastroenterological Association’s 
annual meeting. For further infor- 
mation contact Viki Matyas at 

(202) 994-3508. 


JUNE 


Columbian College Alumni 
Association 

Reception. Preview of exhibit “Parlor 
to Politics” at the National Museum of 


“Partners” 


continued from front cover 


with a specialization in organizational 
behavior, having already earned a BA 
at GW. Her special interest is—not 
surprisingly—the health care system 
of the Soviet Union. 

Susan Medalie, assistant dean for 
external affairs for the National Law 
Center, has the credentials of a Wash- 
ington insider—she's a lawyer and also 
has an extensive background of work 
in political campaigns. She, too, can 
be counted among the ranks of alum- 
nae—she received an MA in secondary 
education from GW. 

Similarly, Milt Bailey, director of 
alumni affairs for the School of Edu- 
cation, earned both an MA and a doc 
torate from GW and, before retiring, 
served more than 20 years as an ad- 
ministrator with the Prince George’s 
County, Maryland, school system. 

Two schools—the School of Engi- 
neering and the Elliott School—do not 
have individuals whose sole responsi- 
bility is alumni relations. But—they 
do have persons who can give their 
alumni associations a hand! Nahid 
Khozeimeh, special assistant for inter- 
national programs in the School of 
Engineering, is president of the Engi- 
neer Alumni Association. Executive 
Aide Denise Holyoak keeps alumni af- 
fairs humming along at the Elliott 
School. 

All staff members, including the 
staff of the Office of Alumni Rela- 
tions, join together to form the 
Alumni Relations Council. This group 
meets regularly to coordinate activi- 
ties and to share information—a bit of 
“show and tell” among friends! 

You might walk in on an Alumni 
Relations Council meeting to find the 
group discussing events that give 
alumni a chance to continue their 


education. The School of Education, 
for example, hosts an annual New Di- 
rections Conference, inviting alumni 
back to campus for faculty lectures 
on current topics in education. Simi- 
larly, both Columbian College and 
SGBA offer lectures to keep their 
alumni “in the know.” Columbian 
College will sponsor a study tour of 
the National Gallery of Art’s exhibit 
“Gardens on Paper” while SGBA 
alumni will learn what awaits the 
business world when Dr. Charles 
Ludolph discusses “The European 
Community, 1992” Continuing medi- 
cal and legal education is a must in 
this changing world and both Law 
and the Medical Schools offer plenty 
of it. The Law School now provides 
an extra incentive for alumni—by re- 
ducing the fee $50 per continuing 
education unit. 

And there's more... 

To get the word out, each staff 
member works with volunteers to 
produce a publication just for its 
alumni. There’s the Arts and Sciences 
newsletter for Columbian College and 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
alumni. SGBA offers Insights three 
times a year while SEHD Develop- 
ments has all the news that’s fit to 
print about the School of Education’s 
doings. The Law School presents its 
National Law Association Notes with 
a quarterly update from everyone in- 
volved in alumni activities. Last, but 
not least, the medical alumni 
magazine, GW Medicine, keeps alumni 
abreast of the latest developments in 
medicine as well as the latest activi- 
ties for alumni. 

So now when you look at Date- 
line, with its listing of all the alumni 
activities from your school, think 
about these dedicated staff members 
working tirelessly with their part- 
ners—the volunteers—to keep alumni 
in touch! 


American History. Fee. For further 
information contact Julie Martin 
Mangis at (202) 994-6130. 


New York City Alumni Club 
Event in New York City. Watch your 


2 


Columbian Women 
Annual meeting and luncheon. Wash- 
ington Club, 15 Dupont Circle, N.W. 


mail for details or contact Margaret For further information contact Helen 


Palmer at (212) 496-0685. Laney at (202) 265-0815. 

Law Alumni Association 

Meeting in Overland Park, Kansas. 

Kansas Alumni Association. For 

further information contact Susan Medical Al iA nay on 
Pea ODG. Reception in Boston. For further in- 
Law Alumni Association formation contact Viki Matyas at 
Receptions in Florida. Florida Bar (202) 994-3508. 

Annual Meeting. For further informa- 

tion contact Susan Medalie at 

(202) 994-6420. 

layt Alumo: jesion Medical Alumni Association 


Reception in Virginia. Virginia State 
Bar meetings. For further information 
contact Susan Medalie at (202) 
994-6420. 


Reception in Baltimore. For further 
information contact Viki Matyas at 
(202) 994-3508. 


Homecoming 
“Time Warp into the’90s” 
February 2-3, 1990 
Calling all alumni, family, friends—and students, staff and faculty! Come one, 
come all to a homecoming that will bring in the new decade with a bang. 
There’s something for everyone! Preliminary festivities begin on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 30, with a meet between GW and Georgetown University swim teams at the 
Smith Center. On Thursday, February 1, between 4:00 p.m. and 6:00 p.m. there 
will be a coffee hour at Strong Hall and a pep rally beginning at 8:00 p.m. 


Friday, February 2 


7:00 p.m. Dinner Dance in the Marvin Center, 800 21st Street, N.W. The dinner 
will be in the first floor Grand Market Place and the dance will be 
on the third floor in the Continental Room. Cost: $15 per person. 


Saturday, February 3 


9:330 a.m. Pancake Breakfast in the Marvin Center, first floor, Grand Market 
Place, Speaker (TBA). Sponsored by the General Alumni As- 
sociation. Cost: $4 per person. 


11:30 a.m. Women’s Alumni Basketball Game in the Smith Center, 600 22nd 
Street, N.W. 


Noon Pizza Party (TBA) 

1:00 p.m. GW Women vs. Rutgers Basketball Game in the Smith Center. 
“Cost: $3 per person. 

2:45 p.m. Homecoming Parade 


Following Tailgate Party in Parking Lot D at 23rd and G Streets, N.W. 
the Parade 


3:00 p.m. Men’s Alumni Basketball Game in the Smith Center 

430 p.m. GW Men vs. St. Bonaventure Basketball Game in the Smith Center. 
“Cost: $5 per person. 

8:00 p.m. Homecoming Concert (TBA) 


A limited number of tickets will be available for the basketball games. Please 
submit your reservations early. For further information call the Office of 
Alumni Relations, (202) 994-6435. 

"The $5 fee will admit you to both the Men’s and Women’s basketball games. 


Please reserve — tickets for the Dinner Dance at a cost of $15 per person 
for a total of $ 
Please reserve ___ tickets for the Pancake Breakfast at a cost of $4 per person 


for a total of $ 


Please reserve — tickets for Women’s Game ($3 each), or ____ tickets for 
Men’s Game ($5 each), or a cost of $5 for both games, for a total of $___. . 


Grand total $ 
Please make your checks payable to The George Washington University. 


GW Degree/Year 

Address 

City State ZIP 
Telephone: (H) (Ww) 


Mail to: Office of Alumni Relations, The George Washington University, 
714 2ist Street, N.W., Washington, DC 20052 


z 
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Please Reply By Wednesday, January 24. 
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THE FINE PRINT 


1990 Alumni Tour Program 


London and 
the Supersonic 
Concorde 

May 7 - 14, 1990 


There is always something for every- 
one in London. We'll have six days 
and nights to explore this legendary 
city, including stops at two of Lon- 
don’s treasure-houses, the “Wallace 
Collection” in Hertford House and 
the impressive Tate Gallery. We'll 
enjoy an evening performance of the 
hit musical, “Miss Saigon,” plus com- 
pare notes at special cocktail parties 
and dinners. But, to make our trip 
even more special, we'll fly across 
the Atlantic at supersonic speeds 
aboard a British Airways Concorde. 


Approximate price: $3,299 


The Alps 
May 17 - 29, 1990 


Experience majestic Alps and scenery 
extraordinaire — visit Switzerland, 
Liechtenstein, Austria and Germany. 
From the lake region in the south of 
Switzerland, to the resorts of Austria, 
to Bavaria and Munich in Germany 
— not one square mile of this amaz- 
ingly diverse area seems lacking in 
beauty or interest! You will enjoy a 
breathtaking train ride on the “Wil- 
liam Tell” Express, sail across Lake 
Lucerne on a historic paddle wheel 
steamer and motorcoach through 
countries whose unsurpassed alpine 
beauty will live in your memory 
forever! 


Approximate price: $3,595 


Canadian Rockies 


Adventure 


July 1-10, 1990 


A nature spectacular visiting the best of 
the Canadian West! One night in Ed- 
monton, two nights in Jasper, one night 
at beautiful Chateau Lake Louise, two 
nights in Banff, one night in Victoria 
and, as a finale, two nights in Vancou- 
ver in the heart of the city. 


Approximate price: $2,099 plus 


airfare 


Journey of the Czars 


Adventure 
August 11-24, 1990 


A unique, exclusive itinerary featuring 
a low-cost, optional two-night pre-trip 
stay in Shannon, Ireland, three nights in 
Moscow and a six-night cruise on the 
legendary Volga River aboard the MS 
Alexander Pushkin. Round out this 


journey to the heart of the Soviet Un- 


ion with a three-night visit to Leningrad. 


Approximate price: $3,099 


Wings Over the Nile 
Adventure 
October/November 1990 
Discover the tombs and treasures of an- 


cient Cairo, Egypt, during a five-night 
sojourn in the city. You'll also visit the 


seaside resort of Alexandria and cruise 


the river Nile on a four-night journey 
from Luxor to Esna, Edfu, Kom Ombo, 
Aswan and Abu Simbel. Other high- 
lights include a special fly-over of the 
Suez Canal, with a day visit to the 
1,400-year-old St. Catherine’s Monastery. 


Approximate price: $3,599 


Colonials Sports Spring Preview 


Atlantic 10 Conference 
Basketball Championships 
Scheduled for Early March 
The Atlantic 10 Conference will host 
the 1989-90 men’s and women’s bas- 
ketball championship tournaments in 
early March. The Pepsi-Atlantic 10 
Conference Men’s Basketball Champi- 
onship Tournament will be held at 
The Palestra in Philadelphia on March 
3-5. The conferences Women’s Bas- 
ketball Championship Tournament 
will be held between March 5-10 with 
the first two rounds being played at 
campus sites and the championship 
contest to be hosted by Penn State in 
College Park, Pennsylvania. Further 
information on tickets and game 
times may be obtained by calling 
(202) 994-DUNK. 


Colonial Baseball Faces 
National Powers During 
Spring Tour of West Coast 
The George Washington University 
baseball team anxiously awaits the 
opportunity to defend its Atlantic 10 
Conference crown in 1990. Sixth year 
coach John Castleberry and his team 
will head to the West Coast in early 
March for a pair of games against San 
Jose State and a week-long series 
against top-rated teams such as Arkan- 
sas, Brigham Young, Eastern Michigan, 
Fresno State, Maine and Portland in 
the Best in the West Tournament 
held in Fresno, California from March 


12-17. The Colonials last participated in 
the tournament in 1987. 


Colonials Prepare for the 
Third Annual GW Crew 
Classic Invitational 

The George Washington University 
men’s and women’s crew teams are 
preparing for the Third Annual GW 
Crew Classic Invitational (formerly 
known as the Cherry Blossom Invita- 
tional) to be held on Saturday, April 14, 
on the Potomac River. Among the 


universities participating in the all-day 
event: Virginia, Georgetown, Temple, 
George Mason, Purdue, Rhode Island, 
Rochester, and the US. Naval Academy. 


E- — a A 


Junior righthander Gino Goldfarb 
compiled a 4.83 ERA, along with a 73 
record, as the 1989 Colonials captured 
their first Atlantic 10 Championship. 


Pushkin on “Journey of the Czars”. 


The Alps 


Please send me more information on: 


London and the Supersonic Concorde 


Canadian Rockies Adventure 

Journey of the Czars Adventure 

Wings over the Nile Adventure (Brochure available April 1990) 
Please add my name to the Alumni Tour Program mailing list 


Name 

GW Degree/Year 

Address 

City State ZIP 
Telephone: (H) (W) 


Mail to: Office of Alumni Relations , The George Washington University, 
714 2ist Street, N.W., Washington, DC 20052 or call (202) 994-6435. 


The George Washington University alumni group on board The M.S. Alexander 


General Alumni Association Seeks 


Nominations 


Alumni Service Awards 
Nominations are being accepted for 
The George Washington University 
Alumni Service Awards. The awards, 
presented each year, recognize “out- 
standing and unusual volunteer serv- 
ice” to the University. 

Nominations are accepted through- 
out the year but must arrive by Feb- 


ruary 6, 1990, for a candidate to re- 


ceive consideration for the 1990 
awards. Please send all nominations, 
including pertinent information relat- 
ing to the individual's volunteer serv- 
ice, to: Alumni Service and Commu- 
nity Service Awards Committee, 
Alumni House, The George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, DC 20052. 


Alumni Community Service 
Award 

The Community Service Award was 
established in March 1987 by the Gov- 
erning Board of the General Alumni 
Association to honor outstanding vol- 
unteer community service by George 
Washington University alumni. Ex- 
amples of volunteer community serv- 
ice include service to public institu- 
tions such as schools, hospitals, or pris- 
ons; to youth organizations such as 
the Girl or Boy Scouts or 4-H Club; 
and to fraternal, religious or chari- 
table organizations; or other signifi- 
cant community service. 


Nominations must be received by 
February 6, 1990. Please send the 
nomination, including pertinent infor- 
mation on the individual’s volunteer 
community service, to: Alumni Serv- 
ice and Community Service Awards 
Committee, Alumni House, The 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, DC 20052. 


Alumni Trustees 
In the spring of 1990, the General 
Alumni Association will again recom- 
mend individuals to become members 
of the University’s Board of Trustees. 
Candidates for alumni trustee must 
hold an earned degree from the Uni- 
versity, should have demonstrated in- 
terest in the University or have been 
involved in activities of the General 
Alumni Association or one of its con- 
stituent alumni organizations, and 
should have distinguished themselves 
in either volunteer or professional ac- 
tivities. Members of the faculty and 
staff of The George Washington Uni- 
versity are ineligible for nomination. 

Nominations should be sent by 
February 16, 1990, to: Alumni 
Trustee Recommendations Committee, 
Alumni House, The George Washing- 
ton University, Washington, DC 
20052. 

If you have any questions or 
would like a copy of the nomination 
forms, please call (202) 994-6435. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 


Continued from front cover 


attempted to use the legislation to ensure that torture 
and other violations of human rights abroad fall under 
the umbrella of the Alien Torts Claims Act. 

“The act was probably designed orginially to get pi- 
rates,” says Steinhardt. “Torturers and other abusers of 
human rights have become modern-day pirates, suscep- 
tible to suit wherever they are found.” 

Steinhardt’s expertise with the Alien Torts Claims 
Act became a decisive factor in a case against Carlos 
Guillermo Suarez-Mason, commander of Argentina’s First 
Army Corps from 1976 to 1979. As commander, Suarez- 
Mason had control of all the military and security 
forces in the province of Buenos Aires during the coun- 
try’s “Dirty War.” He is known to have directed the 
systematic torture of thousands of people, including the 
“disappearances” that occured in Argentina during this 
time. 

In Rappaport v. Suarez, Steinhardt and fellow coun- 
sel tested the limits of the Alien Torts Claims Act and 
won. The wives of two men who were tortured and 
killed and the relative of a person who “disappeared” in 
Argentina sued Suarez-Mason, who had fled to Califor- 
nia, for redress. The court agreed with Steinhardt’s 
contention that disappearances fell under the umbrella 
of human rights abuses. In April of this year, the court 
awarded the plaintiffs $60 million in damages. At last 
report, Suarez-Mason, having been extradicted back to 
his country, resides in a jail cell. 

Steinhardt, along with the other lawyers working on 
behalf of Suarez-Mason’s victims, was nominated by the 
Trial Lawyers for Public Justice as Trial Lawyer of the 
Year. In making the nomination, the organization said, 
“Thanks to changes in the law wrought by the work of 
this distinguished group of attorneys, Suarez-Mason and 
those like him can no longer look to the United States 
as their safe haven. They will have to answer here for 
their crimes.” 

In addition to Suarez-Mason, Steinhardt is testing the 
limits of the Alien Torts Claims Act with respect to 
victims of human rights abuses during Ferdinand Mar- 
cos’ regime. Now that the deposed leader is dead, the 
future of these cases is undecided. 

Steinhardt’s diligent work on behalf of human rights 
victims brings an added dimension to his classroom 
lectures. “Students will better appreciate the complexi- 
ties of international human rights law if we integrate 
real-world problems into the curriculum,” he says. 

While Steinhardt pursues an advocacy role, one of 
his NLC colleagues comes at human rights issues from a 
different direction. His story began in 1951, when 16- 
year-old Thomas Buergenthal arrived in the United 
States. He had made his way from Germany, where 
memories still lingered of his four and one- half years 
of captivity in a concentration camp. After arriving in 
Paterson, N.J., to live with his uncle, he attended 
Bethany College in West Virginia and proceeded to 
New York University to study law. 

While a post-graduate law student at Harvard during 
the early 1960s, human rights law across the Atlantic 
got Buergenthal’s attention. “At Harvard, I became very 
interested in international human rights law research,” 
he explains. “What fascinated me was the activity of 
the European Court of Human Rights” The court, cre- 
ated in the 1950's, currently hears between 30 and 40 
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Checking a point of law: Thomas Buergenthal, left, and Ralph Steinhardt. 


human rights cases annually, and 21 Western European 
nations comply with its decisions. 

By the end of the decade, Buergenthal had become a 
prolific writer on the subject of human rights. His co- 
authored law school textbook, International Protection 
of Human Rights, was published in 1973; it was the 
first of its kind on the subject. In fact, when Buergen- 
thal started teaching international human rights law at 
the State University at New York in Buffalo during 
during the 1960s, he was only one of three professors 
in this country to do so. 

As a teacher of human rights law, Buergenthal re- 
mains neutral. “I teach the law of human rights to 
future lawyers whether they are going to represent a 
government, an individual or an international organiza- 
tion. I want them to know what the law is on this 
subject, and I want them to understand its underlying 
policies,” he says. “My job is not to make them advo- 
cates. I think it can be just as important to represent 
governments as it is to represent human rights organiza- 
tions. None of them has a monopoly on virtue.” 

Buergenthal’s neutrality is also important in his role 
as judge on the InterAmerican Court of Human Rights. 
Part of the Organization of American States, this court 
was established by a treaty ratified by more than 20 
Latin American and Caribbean countries. 

The fact that Buergenthal, a German by birth who 
was a young victim of human rights abuses himself 
and now is an American citizen, came to be nominated 
by Costa Rica as one of the court's seven judges only 
confirms his international reputation in the field. A 
pioneer in academic circles as well, he is the only 
American judge to sit on an international court of 
human rights. 

To date, Buergenthal has been asked to continue his 
six-year term on the court twice, first by Costa Rica 
and Colombia and then in a unanimous decision by all 
the member states. He currently is the chief judge on 
the court. In a significant case last year, the court held 
the Honduran government liable for large-scale “disap- 
pearances” of suspected leftists. 

As a person intimately involved in human rights 
law, Buergenthal has seen the field progress and the 
public perceptions of human rights grow and change. 

“Today, people believe they have internationally 
protected human rights due to the emergence of the 
universal declaration of human rights the United Na- 
tions adopted and the work of many human rights 
groups. And that changes the whole complexion of 
life around the world.” 

According to Buergenthal, Western Europe is leading 
the way in human rights because of its highly sophisti- 
cated international human rights system, directed by 
the European Convention of Human Rights. “The 
United States sort of thinks of itself as the big cheese, 
but we are way behind the eight ball on what is going 
on in human rights law in the world,” he says. 

Buergenthal points out that the United States has not 
ratified the United Nation's International Convenants of 
Human Rights nor the InterAmerican Convention of 
Human Rights, the treaty which established the court 
Buergenthal currently serves. 

Buergenthal’s predictions for human rights in Latin 
America? Human rights, he says, will improve in Latin 
America if, “we leave them alone. We need to learn 


not to try to straighten out other nations’ problems, but 
to treat people and nations the same way we would 
like to be treated. We would not want other countries 
to tell us how to run our lives.” 

Both Ralph Steinhardt and Thomas Buergenthal, the 
first an up-and-coming leader in the human rights arena 
and the latter an established and highly respected pres- 
ence for many years, bring a special quality to their 
classes few other law schools can hope to match. Their 
students not only learn the ins and outs of the law, but 
they also see first-hand that one person with a genuine 
commitment to human rights can make an extraordi- 
nary contribution in the world. 


Kellie Boyet, BA 85, is a public information special- 
ist for the Office of University Relations. 
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